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CHAPTER I. 

Left alone, and half doubting, half 
dreaming, I saunter back to the alcove, 
where the whole of the strange scene 
re-enacts itself before my eyes. Seldom 
indeed is it that a man, who has yielded 
himself up to the semi-idiotic comedy, 
the eternal fooling, which modern so 
ciety dignifies with the term "life," is 
snatched from it and flung in a moment 
into a sphere of thought, iti^ direct op- 
posite. I feel, and have felt for some 
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time, a change creeping over me, the 
why and wherefore of which I am at a 
loss to trace. I have been powerfully- 
interested, affected even, by my conversa- 
tion with Miss Raby — a chance stranger 
in a ball-room — but this has little or 
nothing to do with the tone of feeling 
that has struck in me, which, try as I 
may, I cannot analyze. 

Disinclined for everything, I return to 
the rooms. The settee by the conserva- 
tory is occupied by a gentleman, who 
sprawls across it in the way affected by 
some of his fraternity. It is Lord 
George. I own I feel violently hostile, 
and he returns my scowl in no grudging 
spirit. I try to argue with myself The 
poor man has done nothing at all. If 
I am to plunge into love and hatred at 
sight in this fashion, the best place for 
me will be bed. I have really not been 
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well since I had that odd fit on the 
tower yesterday. I do not go to bed, 
however, but stop half way, arid sink 
into an arm-chair before the smoking^ 
room fire. My sight fails, my head 
swims, this must be illness. I try to 
collect my thoughts, and failing, fall 
back upon the cushion hopelessly. I 
would ring the bell and call for help, 
but I cannot nerve myself to the effort, 
neither can I rest quietly. Every fibre 
twangs like a discordant string, and a 
tightening fastens upon my temples with 
a pressure which stupefies me. It may 
be an hour or two that I remain in this 
state of wretched dreaminess. At last 
I spring up ; surely I lay in some con- 
strained position. I am easier now, and 
walk to the door with a feeling of relief, 
thence towards my own room, when at 
once a renewal of the pain ensues, and, 
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as persisting I go on, becomes unbear- 
able. Mechanically I stagger back- 
wards, and am better. I am not sur- 
prised, but turn round, and walk off. 
Those who have suffered from violent 
pain may conceive the way in which, 
unreasoning, I hurry forward, knowing 
only that every step brings with it 
release from torture. By the time I 
reach the end of the passage, the pain 
has almost ceased, but with this my 
strength begins to fail. A door, hung 
with a portiere, is before me. I seem 
to have no reason or will in what I 
do, but I push it aside and enter; a 
feeling of dizziness overpowers me, and, 
clutching for support, I fall upon a sofa 
which stands against the wall. 

A burst of laughter greets my ears 
as I do so. The room is a double one, 
and heavy curtains screen off the inner 
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from the outer. One of them is slightly 
drawn aside, only the fire light illumines 
it ; but two figures are very distinct as 
they sit over the blaze. Too prostrate 
to stir, I lie and look, and capacity for 
astonishment speedily dies within me. 
The two are Lady Waverleigh and the 
beautiful American. They are both in 
their ball dresses, and the latter has her 
feet against the columns of the mantel ; 
far as the eye can reach, run up the 
pale rose-satin strappings of her boot, 
each fastened with a little diamond 
buckle in front. Lady Waverleigh is in 
a loose Oriental dress, which I certainly 
have not noticed before. It is she who 
is speaking. 

"Yes, my dear, I haven't the power 
to send him away ; but I think I could 
bring him through a brick wall if I 
really set to work." 
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" For Heaven s sake, don't ! " laughs 
the other lady. " I saw him go off two 
hours ago. His 'get up' would be 
scarcely suitable." 

" That's rather rough from you," 
replies Lady Waverleigh, looking pen- 
sively at the strappings. ** But don't 
be afraid ; I shall be content with 
spoiling his night's rest, as I usually 
do. I couldn't wish him much greater 
misery." 

"You are a wonderful woman, 
L6onie ! " says the girl, tilting her chair 
still farther back. " How you do it 
puzzles me. Don't you find it a fearful 
strain ? " 

"Just at first; but once establish an 
influence, and all goes merrily." 

" Which did you try him with ? " 
laughs the other — "the Russian bullet 
or the victim snatched from a convent ? " 
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"Oh, the bullet; more in his line. 
He held a commission in the militia at 
one time, I fancy." 

They both laugh. 

" All the same," continues the Ameri- 
can, composedly, rising to her feet, 
lighting a cigarette, and then standing 
before the fire, with her hands behind 
her, in male fashion — "all the same; 
your ladyship has had a spill there." 

" Bah ! " replies the individual ad- 
dressed, ineffable scorn in her voice ; 
" I thought I might be able to make 
use of him in to-night's affair. Most 
men are ambitious, and I don't suppose 
he had any idea of what he was throw- 
ing away." 

" It's wonderful luck, ain't it ? " re- 
joins Miss Vibart. " How proud our 
sainted pa must be of us in the realms 
of bliss ! " 
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I Start — no wonder ! An idea that I 
should go seizes me as something new. 
I am in a sort of sleep, yet I hear and 
see distinctly ; but my limbs have lost 
all power. 

" What was that ? " exclaims the 
peeress. 

" How should I know ? " answers the 
girl, pettishly. *' One of your familiars, I 
suppose, wanting employment. / don't 
call spirits from the vasty.*' 

Lady Waverleigh subsides. 

" I was saying what luck we have 
had ; but you'll force yours, you'll go 
too far, and then be sorry for it. I 
don't understand your luck ; you're not 
pretty," she says, critically surveying her. 
(Is it possible those two women can be 
sisters ?) " No, you're not pretty, L6onie, 
but you've good legs, almost as good as 
mine," she goes on, looping her dress, 
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and surveying the straps and buckles 
with huge satisfaction. 

*' Useful too," laughs her companion. 

*'When you bolted with Waverleigh, 
no doubt Yes, you Ve done it," adds 
the younger one, reflectively. " You're 
double japanned ; no doubt about it. 
Pity youVe got such a fly-blown repu- 
tation." 

*' Take care of your own, my love, 
and never mind mine,'* replies the elder 
lady, in the indulgent tone a mother 
might use to a spoiled child. 

" Mine ! " half shrieks the other in 
italics. " My dear Leonie, don't be 
ridiculous. You know very well if there 
ever was a model of all that's pure and 
proper, I am it. Why, your friend and 
failure " — she jerks her golden plaits 
unwittingly towards me — ** thinks I am 
absolutely slow. By J ! its been 
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about as much as I can do to keep it 
up ; the restraint almost kills me some- 
times." 

Here she indulges in a stretch. It 
is not a pretty action in a woman, but 
her proportions are so perfect, and it so 
serves to display them, that it is im- 
possible to help a feeling of admiration. 
Her companion sees it in the same light 
apparently. 

"Stella, you're too perfect for this 
world ; you'll die.'* 

" Not yet," replies the younger one 
nonchalantly, opening a soda-water 
bottle. " I don't pretend to dealings 
with the spirit world like you; but I 
have a conviction that the devil takes 
care of his own." Bang ! flies the cork, 
and she tumbles the frothing fluid into 
a long glass. " If he didn't, I don't 
think our worthy but somewhat priggish 
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friend, Kynaston, would have ever been 
nobbled." 

A weak groan escapes from my lips. 

" Hark ! " says Miss Vibart ; " did you 
hear anything ? " 

" No." 

** I don't think you and I, sweet, can 
disregard the doctrines of a special 
providence, eh ? " 

"Wait till the end," answers Lady 
Waverleigh. Her face has gradually 
darkened while her sister spoke, and 
now wears an indescribable expression, 
as if many memories had been stirred — 
pain, remorse, defiance. " It was God's 
fault, not mine," she mutters passionately, 
swaying backwards and forwards. "Too 
late ! too late ! " 

" Leonie," rejoins the other, " 'pon 
my soul, its sickening to hear you 
drivel. What s the matter now ? 
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You're not thankful for your mercies 
when you do get them. Ain't it a 
blessed dispensation, as Uncle Noddy 
would say (mimicking his broad accent), 
that men air what they air ? Oh, Lord ! 
what a comfort it is to be able to speak 
for five minutes freely and naturally ! " 
resuming her ordinary voice. " To see 
one of these big Britishers gone looney, 
it's beautiful ! The way in which he 
bets on purpose to lose, and never 
dreams of being paid when he wins." 

" The lady sometimes helps him 
there," puts in the elder, drily. "We 
women have a very fair notion of the 
money value of our favours. We 
honour a man with our company out 
shopping, and leave our purses at home ; 
we go with him to the theatre, and 
forget our share of the damages; we 
borrow of him when the plate goes 
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round in church, but after luncheon who 
remembers anything about it ? '* 

" Ah ! a woman's better understood 
across the pond. Some of these 
Britisher gells are fly with their men, 
and pay up just as if they wore pants." 

" Stella ! " 

"They clew,'* says that young lady, 
emphatically, as if announcing an aston- 
ishing disco very, " It's their cussed 
rising up. It's a marvel they ain't all D 
generate. Look here, L6onie, I want 
some more almighties." 

Lady Waverleigh looks cross. "What 
did you pay Value for that dress ? " 

" I'm not in the habit, your ladyship, 
of paying for my rigs within twenty- 
four hours." 

" I know that. What did it cost ? " 

" I don't know, and I don't care. 
Look here ; don't sulk ; it's all right. 
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He's settled. He's fool enough to settle 
anything ; money, day, me, and himself 
into the bargain. Of course, we have 
got to have the full dress performance. 
Our old lawyer will manage the nasty 
stupid business matters. Splush will see 
to that, eh ?" 

They both smile. 
► " And then, you know, in the next 
crash — they're sure to have a big spill 
within the week— all my fortune." She 
snaps her fingers. " Of course, that's 
the beauty of American securities ; it 
wants a spry man to lay his hand on 
them, spryer than my lord viscount's 
attorney, I suspect." 

" Yes," says Lady Waverleigh, " I 
admit it would want a very clever man 
to touch yours/' 

"Well, it's been a bold game,, and 
we've worked hard for it, which ain't at 
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all my idea of life. Men must work, 
and women must play ; that's my notion, 
at any rate. Fancy setting a woman to 
work! She gets draggle-tailed, and 
goes squisby in ten minutes, even the 
best of 'em; we weren't made for it. 
Now, I guess, if the world had been 
peopled by women, we shouldn't have 
got beyond the mud hut stage, or risen 
above the Berlin wool in art. No, 
Nature's fixed creation proper. Men 
are given us to clothe and cherish us ; 
to make money for us ; to build us 
houses, plant us gardens, and to slave 
in the invention of refinements, none 
of which are we capable of doing for 
ourselves ; but by a lovely dispensation 
we air capable of enjoying to the utmost. 
No, we ain't quite the fools men take us 
for ; are we, L6onie ? " 
Lady Waverleigh is silent. 
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" What are you plotting now ? " goes 
on the girl. " L^onie, you ought to 
have been a man ; youre always work- 
ing for something. I swear if I lead a 
double life, you lead a dozen ! " 

" I was thinking," says the elder, and 
stops. 

" That's it," exclaims Miss Vibart^ 
angrily. " You never make a confidante 
of me. I tell you everything." 

"You are a child, darling, after all," 
answers Lady Waverleigh, rising and 
putting her arms round the girFs neck 
with an affection which astonishes me. 

" Don't," says the other crossly. " I 
hate slobber, unless it means business. 
If you ain*t going to tell, I shall retire 
to my virtuous. Let me go." 

" No, I sha n't," replies the other, still 
caressingly, " if you won't kiss me." 

"Well, there," says the younger un- 
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graciously, lifting her lips. " There, I 
wouldn't do it unless I were obliged. 
Tell now, do ! " 

Her mood changes like the light of 
her opals ; all fire one moment, all soft- 
ness and shadow the next. Now, at 
last, I have found a fault in her face. 
When she speaks wildly and fretfully, 
her mouth loses its shape, and the self- 
abandonment which stamps her features 
absolutely seems for the moment to 
destroy them. 

"It wouldn't interest you, love. You 
don't know a Whig from a weathercock, 
or a Tory from a toasting-fork." 

" Congress squirls, ain't they? Well ?" 

" Well, dear, the premier^ " 

" The boss ? " 

"Yes, he's in the house, on his way 

to Windsor on a matter which may 

result in a crisis." 
VOL. in. c 
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"Well, well?" 

"Charlie's hereditary policy lies with 
the Opposition." 

" Urn, ah ! " 

"And the duke is a member of it. 
Now, if we by any chance got the reins, 

Charlie might perhaps Do you 

see ? " 

" Oh yes ; quite yourself. But how to 
do it ? " 

" The old way." 

" But how'U you get at him ? " 

" I shall find him in his sitting-room 
early." 

" How do you know what time he 
gets up ? " 

" I happened to look at last week's 
Eavesdropper y and in it I read — 'The 
premier rises every morning at a quarter 
to six, and at a quarter-past proceeds to 
write his letters, with the accompani- 
ment of a cup of coffee.' " 
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" Well ? " 

'' I shall take in the coffee." 

" My darling, you'll be seen.*' 

"Not I. The house is tired out after 
the ball, and it is scarcely likely that, 
with fifty strange servants in the place, 
I should be recognized." 

" L6onie, you're delightful ! I believe 
I saw you this evening once, as the 
naval officer." 

They laugh. 

** Let me see, what is the third dress ? 
There are two more.'* 

" The yellow satin and the foreign 
attache. The last was very useful ; I 
was able to get the duke aside, and give 
him a hint." 

" Did he warm ? " 

"Not at first ; but after I had men- 
tioned one or two facts, he just jumped 
at it." 
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" What does he expect ? " 

" Heaven knows ! " 

"Has he any idea how it is to be 
done ? " 

" Not the faintest I weighed my 
words well." 

" Didn't he ask your name ? " 

" Naturally ; but I convinced him 
how impossible it would be to reveal it 
then, and left him, telling him that I 
hoped to prove my words to-morrow." 

Her listener bursts into a fit of 
laughter. 

" Yes, and then I reappeared in not 
quite a minute and half as ' Penthesilea,' 
in .the yellow satin, reproached him with 
never asking me to dance, rallied him 
upon his gravity, and offered a penny 
for his thoughts ! " 

They both go off into peals of 
laughter. 
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"It must have been hot," says the 
younger at last. 

" Awfully ; but it had to be done." 

" Do let me see you ; I haven't for 
so long." 

Lady Waverleigh crosses the room, 
envelopes herself in a complicated cloak 
of different stuffs, pulls out something, 
shakes out another, and is instantly 
transformed into " the Queen of the 
Amazons," in yellow satin. 

" Good ! good ! " exclaims her com- 
panion. " Now the navy." 

" That's a little more difficult," says 
the performer, catching up the flimsy 
dress, which disappears Heaven knows 
where. 

She strips off the overcloak in a 
moment, flings it on her arm, and stands 
up in complete uniform, cap in hand, 
and the Cape war-medal dangling on 
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her breast. Her sister screams with 
delight, and claps her hands. 

" The attachd is quite simple," she 
adds, pulling some strings, which at 
once changes her completely. 

How the trousers (for trousers, though 
I blush to write it, they are) shrink into 
tights is not for me to say. They do, 
and a shapely silk stocking and neatly- 
buckled shoe prove that a remark made 
by the younger lady earlier in the 
evening is not without reason. The 
coat pulls back into a swallow-tail, and 
the cap absolutely grows into a cocked 
hat. 

" Well, L^onie," says Miss Vibart, as 
she looks at her wonderingly, "you're 
a very good specimen of the clever 
woman. Where did you learn that } " 

" When I went through Maine' with 
the caravan, darling. It's not much use 
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now-a-days ; but to-night was a chance 
not to be thrown away. I killed two or 
three birds in the evening; but I did 
not bring down the one I most wanted ; 
however, I can wait. I got on the 
wrong scent with our friend." 

" Why are you so down on him ? " 
" For my own reasons," says Lady 
Waverleigh, her face lowering. "One 
is, that I fancied I might bring our 
sweet hostess to book there ; but I was 
mistaken on that score. I listened to 
their conversation yesterday when we 
were at Oakingham. I was on the 
leads of the tower. That little cherub, 
Violet Honoria, pointed out to me 
where the chimney came out, and how 
I could hear everything that was said in 
the room below. She was warning him 
solemnly against me." 

" Delightful ! Nothing more ? " 
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" No, nothing. Of course, she is on 
her guard. I made another essay to- 
night, but was disappointed. I saw 
him go into one of the bays with some 
woman, but it was not her." 

" A black, thin thing in a domino ? *' 

« Yes." 

" Oh ! then I saw them together in 
the supper-room." 

" What beauty can a man see in bone, 
I wonder ? " exclaims Lady Waverleigh, 
with an inflection of spite. 

"H'm! nearer the bone, sweeter the 
meat, I suppose," rejoins the other, 
sententiously. 

I am but partially recovered, yet I 
have been on the point many times of 
springing forward and disclosing myself 
I came of no free will of my own, and I 
still lie with every nerve quivering and 
unstrung, in the marvellous moral grasp 
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of the woman opposite. A weight, as 
of a ton of lead, is upon my limbs and 
eyes, and a mad, impotent rage assails 
me. Latterly I have been quieter, 
husbanding my strength for an effort. 
Her next words are of much assist- 
ance. 

" I have put another iron in the fire 
to-night. I usually get my revenge, 
and I may be able to touch him in that 
quarter." 

" Ldonie, you are a fiend 1 " 

" And so are you, my dearest, and a 
very pretty fiend too." 

They are in each other's arms in a 
• loving embrace. 

"Well, dear, I'm going to bed. 
We've had a nice little chat. Just undo 
the palpi tator strings, please." 

She swings round to come face to 
face with myself, who have risen, and 
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Stand where I have wrenched the 
curtains apart. 

That I am more mad than sane, I 
well know; the shock of the effort 
leaves me almost bereft of reason. I 
would give worlds to speak calmly, but 
I cannot. My teeth chatter, my lips 
refuse coherence, I am gibbering like 
an idiot. A sort of "St. Vitus" tears 
burning and tingling through my veins. 
In the mirror opposite I catch my own 
face like a ghost's. My hair is bristling, 
I am foaming at the mouth, and a dull 
gleam, like the fury of intoxication, is in 
my eye. 

The girl first perceives me, and utters 
a piercing scream. Then I see Lady 
Waverleigh's white face and leaden lips 
working. The former glances hurriedly 
round, seizes the empty soda-water 
bottle, and hurls it at me with all her 
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force. It cannons against the bed-post, 
and flies crashing through the window. 
I hear it fall outside, and know no more. 
Everything blurs before my eyes ; a 
vague feeling of discomfort pervades 
me ; I become unconscious. 

After a very long period, as it seems, 
feeling begins to redawn. I try to 
rouse myself. By degrees comes the 
recovery, aided no little by the cold, 
which pierces me to the bone. I raise 
myself on my elbow, and stare. I am 
lying on the landing at the bottom of 
the small flight of stairs, leading up to 
the room in which I last was. It is 
qiiite dark, but for a faint gleam 
admitted by the passage window. All 
is perfectly still. I look up at the door 
through which I must have passed, half 
expecting to see a light or hear some 
sound. No; all is cold and silent. I 
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am aching and sore. Eight, nine, yes 
nine steps, and I don't suppose they 
were over gentle about it. It's provi- 
dential I've not been discovered, for the 
most Christian charity could find but 
one interpretation of my being here. I 
sit up tentatively. My recollection of 
the whole affair flashes back entire, and 
I spring to my feet. Am I too late ? 
As if in answer, the stroke of a clock 
rings up the stairs. Six, I count 
painfully. The crickets resume their 
sway, and the clock ticks noisily as 
before. 

It is a curious position to wake to. I 
may alter history in the next half-hour, 
but there is scant time to think. The 
great house, which I traverse from end 
to end, is a city of the dead. The 
only living thing I meet is a black 
cat, that scurries off like the flitting of 
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a shadow ; and my own footfall, though 
I tread as stealthily as possible, echoes 
noisily with the clanking mail. Surely 
the ridiculous is never quite absent 
from human affairs! Here am I, on 
my way perhaps to save the govern- 
ment, or, as the government might 
have it, the country, in the borrowed 
plumes of a Crusader, which, five cen- 
turies ago, may have done something 
of the same kind, pushed to the front 
at Ascalon. I am no Crusader, I 
neither cross my legs, nor stand on 
tiptoe in ordinary life, nor is it my 
habit in lying down to rest my wearied 
head upon a lion ; but a man does not 
stop for his shell. 

I reach the top of the marble stairs ; 
a streak of light is even now issuing 
from the door of the sitting-room set 
apart for the premier. That much is 
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visible, and I stay behind the bank 
of greenery which stretches by the 
side of the staircase. I hear the 
sound of fireirons from the room, and 
bend forward. Can he be already 
there ? The portiere stirs, and a grimy 
maid comes out, carrying a dustpan, 
brush, and tallow candle. At the same 
moment, another footstep sounds below, 
coming up. Though I strain over, I 
cannot see who it is — not that I have 
many doubts. The maid in view starts. 

" UUow ! is that the coffee } " 

" Yes," replies a quiet voice. 

** I beg yer pardon," says the first, 
" I can't see who yer are. Mrs. Baggs 
told me pertickler as I was to bring 
'im up some at *arf-parst six." 

"Oh yes, I know," sounds the olher 
voice brightly, "but the gentleman's 
very fidgety about his coffee, and as 
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my mistress had some made before she 
went to bed, Mrs. Smijthe said I had 
better keep some hot, and take it to 
him; so you needn't worry." 

A neatly got up person, evidently 
a respectable lady*s-maid, steps briskly 
into sight. I should not have recog- 
nized her, but that I know, still less 
does the maid. 

" There's worries enough in this *ouse 
without makin' fresh uns, Tm sure. 
Why, I ain't 'ad a wink of sleep these 
four nights; if it wasn't for " 

'* I'll look after the gentleman till his 
valet comes," continues the second one 
kindly ; " you go to bed, and try to get 
a little rest." 

"I do feel drefful sleepy all of a 
suddink," says the scrub, rubbing her 
eyes till her face is the colour of a 
fire-grate. " I will." 
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She goes, and the neat handed 
Phyllis passes with her tray of silver 
and snowy linen into the curtained 
doorway. Almost immediately another 
figure appears upon the scene, that of 
an elderly grizzled man with thoughtful 
rough-hewn features. He wears a 
quilted dressing-gown and crimson 
slippers, and carries in his right hand 
a bundle of papers, which he slaps 
absently into his left, like a man pre- 
occupied. I hear the two speaking, 
and stand undecided ; the moment may 
be crucial, and yet I doubt how to use 
it. I cannot intrude upon him without 
excuse. Perplexed, I descend to the 
next landing, and can now distinguish 
their words. 

" Perhaps, m' lord, the fire would 
burn better if I close the door and blow 
it up." 
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" Eh ? " says the man^s voice, " what ? 
Oh, thanks, thank you ; better leave it 
open a bit, get rid of some of this 
smoke ; achew ! " 

The fire-irons rattle ; the man s voice 
goes on. 

" I hope this coffee is pretty strong. 
I'm very sleepy and rather tired. Be 
good enough to pour me some out. Yes, 
thanks, the armchair." 

He settles himself heavily into it. 
The sugar tongs clink, he speaks again, 
sleepily and indistinctly. 

** Presently, jus' leave it there. 
Bliged." 

A painful half-minute elapses, when 
the woman suddenly puts three distinct 
questions to him. He begins to reply 
with great clearness and deliberation, 
but I wait no longer, and plunge for- 
ward, catching noisily on the step, so 

VOL. III. D 
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that I stumble straight into the room. 
It is as I expected. Lady Waverleigh 
stands cup in hand by the table, and 
her big eyes fall full on me. I see at 
once that it is no surprise to her ; she 
looks calmly, and beyond me in a 
puzzling way. The minister lies back 
in a low velvet chair, asleep and breath- 
ing heavily, but my advent disturbs him. 
" What's that ? " he says, turning 
drowsily. I make as though I would 
step forward, my feet are nailed to the 

» 

floor, it is impossible to stir an inch ! 
I strive to cry out and to move my 
arm with warning gesture ; but as if in 
a nightmare, my tongue cleaves to the 
roof of my mouth. I am bound in 
unseen bonds, hand and foot. Lady 
Waverleigh remains immovable, a flash 
of triumphant malice in her eyes. 

" What ? What ? What in the 
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world ? " exclaims the premier, who 

is now re-awakened, sitting bolt upright, 
and staring at me as if I were an 
apparition. 

" I am afraid, m' lord, the gentleman 
has not quite got over his supper," 
titters Lady Waverleigh ; " they have 
kept it up late." Turning to me, " I 
will find some one to show you your 
room, sir." The collapse is complete. 
I recover some sort of power, and 
stagger out. 

The instant I gain the passage, I 
am seized from the back, my mouth 
is gagged with a handkerchief, a grip 
like that of a vice crushes the nape of 
my neck. I am pushed rapidly down 
the lobby, and flung forward through a 
glass door at the end among the ever- 
greens on to the slope at the back of 
the building. Before I am well aware 
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of it, I am lying sputtering in the 
snow, woefully hurt in body and spirit 
I hope the reader is happily ignorant 
of how much it hurts to be lifted about 
by the back of one's neck. 

My assailant, whom I can scarcely 
see, save that he is wrapped in a cloak, 
makes a desperate effort to disengage 
himself, which almost succeeds, and 
but for the cloak, must have done so 
quite. This impedes his arms. I have 
hold of him here and there, and by 
some luck, my hand finds its way to 
his throat He drops upon me, and 
we commence the cheerful process of 
rolling over and over in the snow. I 
cling with some fervency to his wind- 
pipe, and our final roll places me, much 
to my satisfaction, uppermost His 
struggles nearly cease, and in the dim 
light his face looks the colour of slate. 
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I can afford to be generous ; kneeling 
still rather ruffled upon his chest, I 
look down into his face and relax my 
hold. He is not a pretty sight, as he 
gasps and glares round, but his eyes 
begin a retrograde movement towards 
their sockets, and by degrees he 
resumes a more usual appearance, dis- 
closing, to my utter astonishment, the 
features of Pettigrew. 

" Get off, you devil ! " he screams in a 
hoarse half choked voice, as soon as he 

can frame the words. " My , you 

shall pay for this." I replace my hand 
upon his throat, and he darkens again 
gradually. When I leave go he is 
speechless. 

" Now," I suggest, " we'd better talk 
this out quietly." 

His arms and legs fly about, but they 
do not incommode me much. 
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" I think we understand our rela- 
tive positions now. Firstly, be good 
enough to tell me if a trained bully 
is part of Lady Waverleigh s establish- 
ment ? " 

To do my opponent justice, he shows 
no sign of " caving." 

" Great G ! " are his first words 

as soon as he can speak, " you shall pay 
for this. Oh, mercy; Tm dying! " His 
eyes close. 

This is awkward. If I rise all my 
hard won advantage will be lost; if I 
stay I may kill him. I look again at 
his flushed face, and it occurs to me 
that he is suffering from delirium tre- 
mens ! Acting on this I get up. He 
is too exhausted at once to stand, but 
sits up and looks about dazed. If 
passion can kill, I wonder he is not 
dead. 
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" G in heaven ! " he shouts at 

last, **do you know who I am?" His 
face still empurpled, his eyes bloodshot, 
he looks like a wild beast at bay, straight 
' before him. 

" Tve an idea, my lord." 

"And a fellow like you lays hands 
upon me ! " 

The scorn expressed and the senti- 
ment tickle me so that laugh I must, 
and do aloud. He glares furiously. 

" Rather severe, that, coming from 
you, my lord, after what has happened. 
However, I shall be glad to give you 
satisfaction if you require it." 

" Satisfaction, sir," he yells, " satisfac- 
tion ! We use that word among equals." 

" You're right. Of course one can't 
be too particular. Let us see, now. 
Tm afraid we must go into a few family 
details." He stares amazed. 
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" My G ," he says, and relapses. 

" Men of my name have served the 
country in one shape or another for 
nearly eight hundred years. In that 
time we have held almost as many good 
things as you do at present ; now little 
is left us but our name. The case is 
not so very rare ! When the bones of 
the founder of my family had mouldered 
six hundred years in the dust, the 
founder of yours began her successful 
career on the I^ondon streets. Your 
honours, my lord, were lightly got — a 
royal lover, and the thing was done. I 
excuse your rather peculiar assault ; after 
all, you acted from hereditary impulse. 
No, no, Pettigrew, for you are but a 
courtesy lord, and as you have shown 
none of it, deserve none ; there can be 
no satisfaction between us, gfiven and 
taken between gentlemen. That title 
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you can hardly boast, though you may 
have undoubted right to half a dozen 
others. Low as we have sunk, we are 
not on your level yet." 

He IS still glowering at me from 
where he sits, grinding the snow in his 
hands ; he makes as if he would answer, 
but the excitement has been too much 
for him. 

** My ! " he says, and drops. I 

turn to go, when two or three of the 
servants run out with astonishment on 
their faces, and raise him. 

** He's not touched," I say, " except 
perhaps in his head ; better bring him 
in." I feel as if I had seen all this 
before. It is a half light, the snow 
covers the ground ; in the distance, 
through a glade of leafless trees a car- 
riage is moving up slowly. In the fore- 
ground they are raising a man dressed 
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in the fashion of a bygone day, who 
has fallen apparently lifeless. The snow 
is blotched and trodden, and a broken 
rapier lies there. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A PRETTY State of things has Mrs. 
Smijthe's love of social oddity brought 
about; but not perhaps so much to be 
wondered at. A nest of Yankee swin- 
dlers is the long and short of it. It is 
a pity that English people do not realize 
that American ladies and gentlemen are 
much the same as ladies and gentlemen 
anywhere else. They have held won- 
derful cards; the girls beauty and the 
Waverleigh connection were the very 
ace and king of trumps. It has been a 
nice nighfs work, and must be followed 
up at once ; but where to begin ? 

I have hitherto, with the majority 
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of the world, refused any belief of the 
supernatural in everyday life ; at this 
moment I feel I can hardly doubt it. 
That a woman, or indeed any individual, 
should by mere force of will exert such 
an extraordinary influence over another 
human being that she can make him 
come and go, speak or hold his tongue ; 
that she can assert such domination over 
his nervous system ; that she can either 
wrack him with torture, or lull him into 
insensibility, and even wrench from him 
the power of self-will, seems at first 
blush absolute absurdity. Yet all this 
she has done ; and where I have crossed 
swords with her, I have been worsted, 
routed. One may have no very dread- 
ful crimes upon one*s conscience ; but to 
be read like an open book, to be check- 
mated, as it were, off one s own game, 
is a handicapping of a desperate nature. 
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It is nearly eight o clock by the time 
I am dressed. The first thing to do is 
to see the prime minister. I must intro- 
duce myself, and make my apologies 
afterwards. What I know is sufficient 
reason for intruding on him. The whole 
thing must be explained, and even now 
it may be too late. The carriage I saw 
in the avenue was probably coming for 
him. Another minute, and my fears 
are realized. He has left half an hour, 
and is gone, of course, to the station, 
seven miles away. It may yet be done ; 
but what a morning to do it on ! The 
sleet, half frozen, half in thaw, lies thick 
upon the ground, dirty and discoloured ; 
and a yellow fog drags ragged over the 
sodden landscape. Terrace on terrace 
lies drear, lorn, and wind-swept, the 
trees clumped and cowering in the blast. 
Below, the range of great fountains rises 
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Silently and ceaselessly in toppling 
columns of snow, and they drift to 
windward in falling sheets, impene- 
trable as the spray of an Atlantic gale. 
Vexatious delays heap up. The key of 
the stables is not to be found for ten 
minutes, and there is no one to be seen 
but one drowsy boy, who stands sulky 
and shivering. Suffice to say, that I 
take the horse which has been placed at 
my disposal, and saddle and bridle him 
myself. The boy stands by mute ; then 
fastens in the curb chain crooked, 
observes he "don't know rightly where 
them sterrups is kept," and, in lieu of 
inquiry, brings out after some search, a 
pot, and proceeds leisurely to paint the 
hoofs, a last straw. When eventually I 
get away, it is very late. The cold is 
intense. My cloak speedily becomes 
saturated with mist and sleet, and drags 
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like a ton of lead, until it hangs well 
down over my horse's tail. Pace under 
these circumstances is impossible. I 
am not surprised when I reach the little 
country station to find it deserted, and 
even locked up. There can be no doubt 
the train has gone. I suppose they have 
taken the horses to bait in the village, 
and I have so missed the carriage. I 
shout and rap, hoping that I may un- 
earth a stray porter, but to no purpose. 
I back my horse at the rough door of 
the enclosure, and prick him until he 
lashes out upon it in a way that would 
wake a dead man, if he were inside. 
There is no one there or anywhere 
within hail, and I am moving away, 
when a rough-looking navvy fellow 
rounds the corner. 

" Ain't no trains neither way afore 
mid-day," he volunteers. 
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I ride after him. 

" What d ye want ? " he says, taking 
a short cutty from his mouth, and eyeing 
me suspiciously. 

"1 hoped to catch the up train this 
morning." 

" Gone a 'arf hour well nigh ; but yer 
can catch it, if yer don't mind puttin' on 
the pace a bit." 
• '* What do you mean ? " 

It suddenly occurs to me that the 
railway forms a big loop at this place. 
By riding across country I may yet do 
it, and so in fact he tells me. The 
flame of patriotism must needs burn 
fiercely in one's breast to keep one 
warm in this weather. Would that it 
comforted more the inner man ! As I 
go on, the country becomes flatter and 
more bleak ; the trees disappear, and 
I find myself crossing a waste tract, 
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quite shelterless, where all the winds of 
heaven disport as they list. The snow 
has melted, leaving the road a quagmire, 
the . turf a sponge. A wintry storm 
scourges and lashes the stricken earth ; 
the heavy clouds roll, driving over the 
slanting uplands ; and the wind tears 
on, carrying all before it. The next 
station is reached at length. It is even 
smaller and more primitive than the 
other, but it is open. Chilled and stiff, 
I tie the horse to the railing and enter. 
A stolid-looking official comes by* 

" The London train has not passed ? " 
" No, she ain't," he replies, without 
stopping. 

I brighten up at once, more than 
repaid for my trouble. Cold and hunger 
I feel no longer. 

"It must be due," I shout after him, 
" Hers due now," he answers bluntly. 

VOL. III. E 
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I light a cigar, and begin to hum a 
tune. Odd there should be nobody 
going by " her." I must keep a sharp 
look out, for there won't be a moment 
to spare ; but I shall accomplish my 
business at least. There is a thunderous 
sound in the air, a scream, a scurry, and 
a rattle, growing into a roar ; when, 
with telegraph posts dancing, the earth 
quaking, and the wooden sheds of the 
station rocking to their foundations, in 
a cloud of white steam, which drives 
around, above, and below, filling the 
place with a flashing of fire, and rush 
and whirl of wheels, the train — my train 
— tears past at fifty miles an hour, and 
is gone, a fast diminishing speck in the 
far distance. 

" Her oUus does that o* Fridays," 
says a voice, in unimpassioned accents, 
behind me. It is the stolid porter. 
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I am far too angry to trust myself to 
words. The complication is pretty ; 
but there is a possible remedy — the 
telegraph, which I put into operation 
at once, and despatch three messages 
anonymously ; one to the station-master 
in London, one to Downing Street, and 
one to the premier at the station, merely 
quoting his own words, as I overheard 
them " in warning." The bow of the 
little man in the shabby post-office as I 
leave the shop is a thing never to be 
forgotten. Then, with a feeling of relief 
that the business is out of my hands, 
and that all has been done that could be 
done, I cross to the Railway Inn to find 
breakfast and bed. 

Late in the afternoon I am awakened 
by the landlady, who holds in her hand 
a telegram. It is from the acting- 
manager of the company, who is 
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*' directed to acknowledge with thanks 
the receipt of telegrams ; matter already 
seen to ; particulars requested." I shall 
watch the papers keenly enough for a 
day or two. The Opposition will no 
doubt calculate on their information, and 

then Here the matter ends for 

me. My own belief is that the country 
was saved, as I never heard to the 
contrary. A few hours after I was far 
out of the sphere of home politics. 

On the way back I revolve one plan 
after another for facing the difficulties 
which have gathered at Haversham. 
It is dusk when I arrive, a cart piled 
with luggage passes on the road, and a 
brougham comes down the avenue as I 
go up ; but it is too dark to distinguish 
the occupants. Another carriage, and 
yet another, all heaped with luggage, 
drive rapidly by before I reach the 
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palace. What can it mean ? The big 
doors are wide open in the front, and 
more boxes are being brought down. 
The hall is littered with things ; and in 
the midst stands Mrs. Smijthe, speeding 
the parting guests. Her face is set ; 
she is pale as death. Her lips smile, 
but not her eyes, and her brows lift as 
she sees me. She vouchsafes not a 
word. Two or three servants standing 
by give me no opportunity for ex- 
planation. I devise one. 

" Tve had a longish ride ; I shall ask 
you for a glass of sherry." 

It is her usual custom to pour it out. 

"James," she says, turning with the 
air of an archduchess, " give Mr. 
Lessenden a glass of wine." 

However, two minutes after she 
repents herself, and follows me. 

'' Thank you, James. Ask Mrs, 
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Baggs to send up the water biscuits ; " 
and James, albeit very unwilling, goes. 

" Tell me in one word," she says, 
facing me, " do you know anything 
about all this ? " 

*' All what ? " 

She makes an impatient gesture, and 
bites her lip till it bleeds. " Every one 
has gone, or is going, and I can hear 
absolutely nothing. Extraordinary re- 
ports are abroad. I really think the 
world is bewitched. Is it true, among 
other things, may I ask, that you were 
about the whole of last night ? " 

I hesitate. 

" Don*t answer me," she says pas- 
sionately. " Hold your tongue ! I am 
a ruined woman. Is this the reward of 
my friendship ? " 

I close the door quietly. It is won- 
derful how women will endure to a 
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certain point, and then become reckless. 
She is in tears, and James, of course, 
returns with the biscuits, places them 
ostentatiously before her, and asks her 
if he can get anything else. 

" I am sorry to hear your niece is 
so ill," I say, as the man leaver the 
room. The deceit is feeble, but I hope 
allowable, for she looks up gratefully. 

"If you know anything, tell me at 
once — whatever it is. My husband is 
beside himself, and your name is mixed 
up — how, I don't know, — and then your 
being away all day, and having told 
nobody." 

" Who are gone ? " 

"All the best people. The duchess 
came down this morning before any 
one else, and said the duke had been 
telegraphed for. Then it seems the 
Waverleighs had arranged to go — if so^ 
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without telling me, remember — ^and they 
left by the midday train. The Chirk 
party appeared at breakfast dressed for 
travelling, with a black-edged letter, 
and a couple of pocket-handkerchiefs 
apiece. They went almost before it was 
over, taking with them Lord George, 
who was suffering from some mysterious 
illness, and did not even say good-bye. 
The ' great man ' left a very curt note 
for my husband, but not one word for 
me — so unlike him," she sobs. *' The 
Khan, the Double- Button Mandarin, the 
two P.B.'s, the Patriarch, they have all 
gone ; it s so ungrateful, so wicked, so 
worldly ! There are scarcely twenty 
people left in the house! I shall give 
up the palace ; I shall go into a con- 
vent ; I shall " 

" Hear my story first ; " and I tell 
her in short what I know. She listens 
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to the end, and then gives a sigh of 
relief. 

"We have very little to do with all 
this ; it s very awkward, of course, that 
it should have happened here, but when 
the whole thing comes out, I shall be 
more than righted. The question just 
now is how to stop the sheep. Come 
with me into the morning room, weVe 
been an immense time. FU speak to 
my husband by-and-by, and perhaps he 
may be able to suggest something." 

The so-called morning room is dark 
when we enter. One lady more indus- 
trious than her fellows has lit a single 
candle, and is working by it. From 
behind the curtains, the inevitable pair 
of male and female feet protrude, 
undisturbed by revolutions, or the rise 
and fall of dynasties. They must be 
very cold, but doubtless they do not 
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feel it. The idlers are gathered in 
a semicircle round the fire making 
talk. 

" They're a great loss," says a voice. 
" Yes, she is so pleasant and amiable, 

and he " " I hear the Emperor and 

Empress of Pernambuco are to be at 
Ditchwater next week." " No, indeed ! 
they seem to be everywhere." " I 
almost wonder, dear Mrs. Smijthe," 
observes the first voice with some 
demureness, "that you haven't asked 
them to Haversham." Now feelers 
were thrown out in that direction, I 
believe, but without effect ; the speaker 
may guess as much. 

"Ah!" says Mrs. Smijthe, with the 
utmost nonchalance, " I did think of it, 
but I don't know that I care very 
much for that class of people. You 
know, dear, they got so common a 
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season or two ago." The first speaker 
subsides. 

" I have brought Mr. Lessenden to 
apologize for his ungallant desertion of 
us," continues Mrs. Smijthe. My appear- 
ance in the flesh seems to be rather a 
disappointment than otherwise. Evi- 
dently I have not committed forgery or 
cut any one s throat. 

" Surely youVe not been out with 
the hounds ? " asks some one, scanning 
me severely in my splashed and be- 
mired condition. 

" No ; only a ride, a long ride. 
Nothing like a good ride," I answer 
grimly, " after a ball ; and as I am 
scarcely fit for society, I shall have to 
ask you to excuse me a little longer." 
With this I get away to my room. 

The worst piece of work still lies 
before me. Kynaston must be told. 
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Surely the ugliest duty that friendship 
ever demanded of one man to another. 
He will probably shoot me, is the last 
comforting reflection that suggests itself 
as I go down to dinner. He is not 
there, though it appears he is still in 
the house. It is a long, wretched, 
silent meal ; the most careful distribu- 
tion of tables and chairs will not fill 
those yawning gaps. Only the people 
are left who could not find another 
engagement elsewhere at a moment's 
notice, and they are not particularly 
happy, or some few who stay just to 
see which way the wind will blow ere 
they decide. No doubt the stories about 
are a great improvement on the facts. 
The longer I look at the task before 
me, the harder it grows ; and before ten 
o'clock I resolve on seeing Kynaston 
that night. When the time comes, in 
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spite of every effort, I am a prey to 
the most violent nervous depression, 
and I climb falteringly up the stairs 
that lead to his room. 

I had hoped to find him by himself, 
but there are voices raised as if in dispute. 
"Did you make the slightest pretence 
at caution?" "No." " Idiot, fool ! " So 
bent am I, however, upon my' errand, 
that I knock, and without waiting for 
an answer, walk in. Kynaston is 
standing with his back to the fire, 
alone. He is in a loose silk wrapper, 
it is open and flung back; his neck 
and breast as white as a woman s, 
contrasting strongly with his sunburnt 
features, like an ivory bust with a bronze 
mask. Preoccupied as I am, I cannot 
but see the way in which his massive 
throat rises like a column upon his 
shoulders,; how the small clean thorough- 
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bred head is set upon it. Ah me ! if 
every one I have seen in a low dress 
had such a neck to show ! Who is it 
that says our clothes are the making 
of us ? It' may be so with women, but 
with men — a regiment smart upon parade 
— bah ! Strip them, and they are ten 
times the fellows. 

My looks must show my surprise, for 
he explains. 

" I was just discussing with myself 
whether the likeness or the difference 
preponderates between my aunt and 
the Hospodar of Wallachia." 

I stand at a loss what to make of it. 
His eye sparkles at my embarrassment. 

" Come in, come in ; chairs not extra," 
and he pushes forward a lounge. ** We'll 
discuss the matter in a friendly way. I 
suppose that s what you ve come for, eh?" 

I hardly know what to say, so com- 
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pletely am I taken aback. How on 
earth am I to approach my subject ? 

" To begin with," he says, " do you 
know my aunt ? " 

" I haven't that pleasure," I reply 
rather shortly. Perhaps if he sees I 
am in no humour for it, he will drop 
this fooling. 

*' That s a loss," he continues thought- 
fully, but not the least abashed ; " she's 
the dearest old thing. Then I suppose " 
— slowly, as if the one idea sprang from 
the other — " that I shall be safe in 
my surmise, that you and the Hospodar 
have never been very thick — ' chummy,' 
in fact?" 

I try hard to smile. 

" We'll leave him alone just now, but 
I really mtist tell you about my aunt. 
In her own particular line she's a person 
of importance." 
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"Indeed," I answer drearily; "what 
may that be ? " 

" Well," he replies, with a rough 
laugh, " she's a woman with a yearning." 

" A what ? " 

" A yearning." 

" What for ? " 

" Oh, pretty well everything that she 
hasn't got." 

"She must be a very exceptional 
woman," I rem'ark viciously. 

" She is. I don't know whether you 
have any literary ambition ? " 

I shake my head, 

" Ah, that's a pity, for there's a 
splendid opening. Now, if you had, 
what more could you want than the 
JDew Drop Gazette, a Political, Social, 
Ethnological Journal of Romance and 
the Fashion ? " And he flings across 
the table a publication, displaying the 
above title. 
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"Is that the first number ? " I inquire, 
for the sake of something to say. 

"That's the last, number 1050. It's 
uncommonly lucky tny aunt is not here. 
Of course you write poetry ? *' 

" What the deuce are you driving 
at ? " 

" I am merely trying to secure 
another subscriber to the Beating 
Heart,'' he answers calmly ; and here 
he hands me a second magazine, where- 
on is a coloured woodcut of a heart, 
presumably a beating one, but more 
suggestive of the shambles. 

"Now you're just in the mood, I 
should say," he goes on ; " throw off 
something, man, anything, * Bitter 
Memories,' a sonnet by Claude St. 
Aulay de ." 

I make no reply. Perhaps he will 
talk himself out. 

VOL. in. F 
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"A remarkable woman; you'd scarcely 
credit it, but she writes 'em, prints 'em, 
and reads 'em entirely herself; and only 
now and then misses a number. Look 
at that heap of Dew Drops in. the 
corner ; and as for Beating Hearts y I've 
at least a dozen in my chest — the 
drawers, I mean." 

**You must be a very good nephew, 
Kyuaston.' 

" I am," he answers, quite simply, 
" very good. But you'll subscribe, won't 
you, to one at least? I don't care 
which." 

I begin some excuse* 

"She can hardly complain after all. 
I did get her one subscriber not long 
ago." 

"Ahf did you?" 

"Yes; it's nearly a year now since. 
You see I'd saved the fellow's life, lent 
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him money, and all that sort of thing, so 
he didn't like to refuse " 

" I see, I see." It is difficult to be 
grave. He is intensely serious. 

" rU just see if I can find that leader 
of hers on the Government for you. By 
George ! they caught it hot that time." 

" Please don't give yourself the 
trouble," I say, relapsing, for I am 
getting deeper each moment into the 
mire of difficulty. 

" Very well, ' Romance and the 
Fashion,' are, after all, her strong 
points. Vm sure you'll change your 
mind about subscribing if I read you an 
extract." 

I resign myself, and he begins — 

" Bellinda — (1) At your age it is 
difficult to suggest a decapillatory for 
the removal of superfluous hairs. (2) If 
he is a gentleman he will not notice it. 
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(3) Try chloride of lime, it may have 
some effect. 

" Effie — Z\ is, we believe, considered 
large. 

" Flirty Florence — You need not 
be afraid ; ' honourable * is the distinctive 
title of the son of a peer. (2) Some 
gentlemen like it. 

" EvELYNE de Montmorency — We 
have spoken about the relative uses of 
knife and fork before, both as regards 
peas and salt. See back numbers." 

Our eyes meet across the table, and 
we burst into a roar of laughter. He 
laughs until the tears run down his 
cheeks as do I. We must much 
resemble a couple of lunatics. 

" Poor humanity," I say at last, " our 
idols as they are. Alas ! Is it the 
same every week "i " 

•* That's just the beauty of it Every- 
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thing IS stereotyped, so that when copy 
runs short, its the simplest thing in 
the world. These two numbers, for 
instance, you see, are identical, with the 
exception of the date, the weather re- 
port, and the answers to correspondents. 
Look here : ' Ode to a Flower Pot,' 
'The Brigands Nightmare,' 'Women 
our Masters.' See ? " 

" So they are," I am forced to admit ; 
"and here's the leading article as well. 
One lives and learns. I suppose you 
are behind the scenes ? " 

" I flatter myself so. Now, I'll give 
you a bit from the ' Brigand.' ' Oh, my 
beautiful Ida, my youthful elegant love, 
never more shall tyrant glance crush 
thee ; never more shall ' " 

" Forgive me," — I jump up — " if 
you'll let me off this time, I'll subscribe, 
I'll " 
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"You can scarcely suppose that I 
want your money,'' he says, looking at 
me, with an altered manner. Has he 
been drinking, or what .? 

" No, no," I laugh awkwardly, hardly 
knowing whether his tone is real or 
feigned ; " but she must be a peculiar 
woman. What does she think of you ? " 

"Why," he roars, "that Fm half 
cracked, I believe." 

My amazement increases every in- 
stant. He is so perfectly unlike himself 
in manner, language, and even look ; for 
there is an odd light in his eyes, such 
as one sees in those of a hungry dog. I 
am like that little boy at the pantomime 
who said, when he saw the policeman 
who had just walked on, carried out in 
. two halves at opposite sides of the 
stage, " Pa, Fm vinced that's not the 
same policeman." This is just my feel- 
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ing at this moment. What possesses 
me to stay I don't know, but I make a 
plunge. 

" Kynaston," I stammer, " I came 
here on a very important matter. I — I 
hardly know how to begin the subject; 
but if you will be serious for a few 
minutes 

" Oho ! you want to be serious, do 
you ?*' He flings down the papers 
angrily. "So far I may be able to 
accommodate you, I dare say," he adds, 
with a short, hoarse laugh that fills me 
with dismay. Too late I see my mis- 
take and pause. 

*"Well," he says, looking up, "as 
you re so bent upon it, speak." His 
tone and manner aggrieve me not a 
little. 

" Kynaston," I answer, unruffled still 
as far as in me lies, " I came here, if 
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possible, to render you a service ; but, 
s^s you are not inclined to listen to me 
to-night, I will take some other oppor- 
tunity ; " and I rise from my chair. "It 
is a thing which, however difficult it 
may be, and painful to us both, presents 
itself in the light of a duty to be done, 
and " 

He breaks in, " Really I am, or 
should be, grateful to you and your 
stern sense of duty ; but may I inquire, 
as a matter of curiosity, if you don't 
think youVe playing a rather dangerous 
game, trifling in this way, and then, 
when at last you have induced me to 
listen to you, threatening to go away 
without broaching this subject, which 
concerns us both so much ? " 

He is certainly drunk or mad, I think, 
staggered. 

"Suppose I say, by way of experi- 
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ment now, that you shall not leave this 
room until you have said your say — 
every word of it, as you intended when 
you came in." 

He confronts me, his arms folded, his 
eyes no longer dog-like, but wandering 
round and back, with the look of a 
vicious horse meditating a mischief. 
" You're a brave man ! " 

If so, my feelings belie me strangely. 
Anger perhaps is predominant, but I 
swallow it, and affect to answer lightly. 

" Let us talk about it to-morrow. 
Good-night ; " and I walk to the 
door. 

He watches me with almost a smile 
on his face. It is locked, and I am 
caught in a trap. It must have been 
done when I came in, for he shut the 
door after me, and has not been near it 
since. This overwhelms me, I can 
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only stand and look at him for explana- 
tion. He waits silent, rejoicing at my 
evident confusion. 

" Kynaston, what has happened that 
you should take this distrust to me ? 
I will tell you all I can, if you will only 
hear me. Heaven knows I meant 
well, and that you have misunder- 
stood me in every way." 

" Hold!" he cries; "we will end this 
if, upon your honour, you will answer me 
this question. You came to-night with 
one set purpose, to warn me against 

Miss ?" His lips form, but refuse 

to pronounce, the name. 

A glance at him convinces me that it 
is useless to beat about the bush. A 
lambent fire is dancing in his eyes ; his 
brows are knotted, and, though he stirs 
not a muscle, there is a fearful expres- 
sion in his look. 
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" I did," I blurt out desperately, facing 
him. 

The light dies out of his eyes ; the 
blood from his face. Whatever the 
struggle be, he conquers. " Very well," 
he says at last, in cold, calm accents ; 
" that is ^11 I wished to know ; you 
can go. But of course youll give me 
satisfaction for this." 

"What?" I stammer. **What.^ When? 
How ? " 

** I am not aware that the packets 
have ceased to run between Dover and 
Ostend. I should suggest the sooner 
the better. Shall we say three days 
hence, at Bruges ? " 

" By all means," I reply hotly. " Where 
shall I wait upon you ? " 

"You will find me at the * H6tel'de 
Flandres,' " he answers ; and, taking out 
of his pocket ■ a tablet, he enters the 
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engagement; not a trace of his former 
excitement remains. He speaks and 
moves mechanically. Crossing to the 
door, he pulls the key from his pocket, 
unlocks, opens it, and bows me out. 
Boiling over with rage as I am, at the 
treatment I have experienced, it does 
occur to me that I am answering the 
fool according to his folly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Worn out by want of sleep and the 
exertions of the last forty-eight hours, 
I am late next morning. Time presses. 
I send off a telegram to town to secure a 
" friend." I must cross to-morrow night 
at the latest, which will necessitate my 
leaving Haversham at two o'clock. It 
remains to say good-bye to Mrs. 
Smijthe. This is not easy, as the real 
cause of my going must be kept secret. 
I further determine that I will, if pos- 
sible, see Miss Raby once more, as I 
know she is staying with her friend at 
a house in the village ; but events decide 
it otherwise. Despite her misfortune. 
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Mrs. Smijthe s eyes have been open as 
usual; and, after hearing my excuses, 
she jumps at once to a conclusion, 
which, if not the right one, is a fair shot. 

"Miss Raby. Pardon me, am I 
right ? " 

I nod impatiently, astonished. 

*' She and her friend left yesterday. 
I never knew she was here till the 

evening before ; but " The " but " 

is eloquent. 

" I can guess all you have to tell me. 
It is not that she has gone, but that 
she has gone to avoid me." 

" Yes," answers Mrs. Smijthe, not 
without reluctance, " I am afraid it is 
possible. I never thought " 

" Have you heard where they have 
gone ? " 

She shakes her head. " They talked 
of wintering abroad. I am very sorry 
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for you," she adds, pressing my hand, 

" for many reasons, and I hardly know 

what to say. I do admire your taste," 

she continues, more lightly ; " but I am 

in such trouble myself that I cannot 

help you now." 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I am whirling away by the afternoon 
express. The well-known landmarks, 
hills, woods, spires, are swiftly hiding 
themselves behind others new to me, 
and there is plenty of time to chew 
the bitter cud of reflection. Unwittingly 
I have made a dangerous enemy ; the 
friend I trusted has turned upon me ; 
the woman I sought has gone without 
a word. The cards are bad, and, like 
a man tired of playing, I would fling 
them down. 

When on the following night the train 
turns out a dozen muffled figures upon 
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the pier at Dover, the wintry sea lies 
stretched out black and voiceless, like 
a vast sheet of shining ice ; the gales of 
the past week have stilled down into a 
breathless calm. 

" I beg your pardon, sir." 

"And I yours." 

Only an accidental collision in the 
darkness with a big stranger carrying 
a bag, who likewise is going on board. 
We start almost at once. I go forward, 
and lean over the bow, looking to 
where the cutwater cleaves the phos- 
phorescent ripple, flinging from itself 
in its slow rise and fall a trail of fading 
light. So for hours I watch as we forge 
through the night. It grows bitter cold. 
We are in the race, and I decide on 
going below. At the top of the " com- 
panion" a sudden lurch throws me 
against a dark figure coming up. 
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"We seem fated to run into each 
other," I say shortly, recovering my 
balance, and recognizing my tall fellow- 
passenger. 

" Let us accept our fate then," he 
says cheerily ; " and allow me to offer 
you a cigar. I can recommend them," 
holding out his case. 

He has that wonderful talisman, a 
winning voice; and, almost against my 
will, prevails on me to be sociable. We 
light up and begin to talk, though I 
presently become so far interested that 
I do little but listen. He flies from one 
topic to another, touching upon each 
with a brilliancy that is quite out of 
the common, and shortly convinces me 
that I am speaking to a man of note, 
but in what particular line I am at a 
loss to guess. I set him down at last 
as an envoy, until I am suddenly 
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enlightened. The continent is mentioned, 
and I ask some question. 

" Oh ! I am quite out of my beat," he 
says. " I make a general rule of never 
extending it beyond a hundred miles 
from town. Except for royalty, of 
course," he adds in parenthesis. 

" Of course," I answer, much mystified. 

" Last time I crossed was at ' the 
summons of His Majesty, the King 
of " 

"A political complication," I hazard. 

"Well, no. Scarcely that, although 
it might have grown into one, if it had 
been neglected. A very interesting case, 
setting aside the patient. Do you hap- 
pen, by the way, to know Bruges ? 

" Yes." 

" The Hotel de Flandres ? " 

" Y-e-s." 

" Ah ! " He stops, as if reflecting. 
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*' Good attendance — I mean if a person 

were ill, could they " 

" I scarcely know." This is rather 
awkward. " I have friends at Bruges 

who " 

" No, have you ? " he says, brighten- 
ing. 

*' By Jove ! it s a sad case — sad case. 
IVe been called to a son of an old 
friend ; sudden illness. If you happened 
to know any one who could secure us 

a nurse, I " 

" I beg your pardon," I interrupt, 
with a quickening of the heart. " Is he 
an Englishman ? " 
"Yes." 

" Is he — is his name Kyn — is it Lord 
Colonsay ? " 

My companion looks' at me curiously, 
almost suspiciously. 

'* Yes," he exclaims at last, having ap- 
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parently taken my measure. *' Do yotr 
know him ? " 

"I — I am — agoing there — to meet him* 
Tell me, is he very ill ? " 

" He is raving mad!' 

Every spark of my late animosity 
vanishes ; and the incredible blindness 
which possessed me not to have dis- 
covered as much at our last interview, 
rises reproachfully before me. 

^ % r? « -Sr 

In a long, low-raftered room, where a 
bay of old Flemish Gothic hangs project- 
ing over the weedy waters of a stagnant 
canal, stand three Englishmen, dismay 
and perplexity upon their faces. They 
are the two seconds and myself. It is 
contrary, I believe, to all precedent and 
etiquette, but neither of these have much 
weight with us at this moment ; the 
ghastliness of such a farce would be 
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inhuman. The great physician has 
come and gone. He has said little, but 
that little of so grave a character that a 
dead weight of fear has settled upon us 
all. Money could not keep his further 
services ; and having done all that was 
possible, by recommending a treatment 
in detail, and having installed a little 
sister of mercy as nurse, he went, 
ignorant of the true state of the case, 
and expressing his satisfaction that a 
happy accident had brought so many of 
his patienfs " friends " to the spot. 
None of us, of course, attempted any 
explanation, and so the matter rests. 
What are we to do ? We have been 
here in conclave half an hour, and are 
no nearer the solution of the difficulty. 
" I shall write to his sister," says 

Colonel F , who was to have been 

his second; "but I fear it will be of 
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little use." He sighs. "They've got 
a house full of people at Ashley, and 

even if they had not, Mrs. S is 

scarcely the woman to be of any help. 
She would never dream of coming her- 
self, though I dare say she would send 
another doctor." 

" Has he no other near relative ? " I 
ask from my place in the window. 

" None, I believe." 

" It s a damned awkward business,'' 
groans the man who was to have repre- 
sented me. He is wishing himself well 
out of it, and back amongst his " birds ; " 
nor can I blame him, for he has come at 
considerable inconvenience. 

Through the open leaded lattice I see 
the dark, sluggish waters of the canal 
crawl, like a slimy snake below, through 
the cramped arches of a moss-grown 
bridge. On either side rise steep 
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Stepped gables, hoary with lichen, and 
venerable with age, into the silent even- 
ing air. In a niche in the crumbling 
wall opposite, stands a statue of the 
Madonna and child, the infant's hand 
raised in benediction ; a rude sculpture, 
but inspired by the reverent hands that 
carved it. Rising above from a distant 
spire, a great gilt cross shines sunset- 
flushed against the blue heaven. On 
the gable of the house is the kneeling 
figure of an angel in stone ; the fading 
rays illumine it, until one might believe 
it a vision : with hands clasped and 
wings half folded, it bends in supplica- 
tion. How long has that angel guardian 
watched and prayed over the old house ? 
A hundred years ago, two, three, or 
four, a man might have stood upon this 
spot, and gazed upon the same scene. 
The thought seems to smooth my path 
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from difficulty, to give breadth to my 
ideas. 

I turn from the window to my com- 
panions. " I will stay." 

"You?" they both exclaim in a breath. 

"I." 

" What, eh ? " says the colonel. " My 
dear fellow. Tut ! tut ! impossible. 
Why — why — why what would fellows 
say ? My dear sir, the thing s unheard 
of ! Why, no ! if any one must stay just 
for the present, it is I, of course." Here 
he heaves the deepest sigh ever heaved 
by mortal. 

The colonel is a bow- window man ; 
he has no birds to go back to, but he 
has the club window, and absence from 
it is a bitter trial ; the stream of London 
life flows past, and he is not there to 
see. Existence is but vegetation apart 
from it ; life not worth the living. 
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" I wish to H it had all happened 

somewhere else than in this God-for- 
saken hole!" he continues, with irrita- 
tion. He is not a man to find comfort 
in the bay of this room. 

" You see," I answer him, " the whole 
affair has been a mistake from the be- 
ginning ; and we three are .the only ones 
concerned, for no other soul knows a 
word about it. At the time of the chal- 
lenge he was manifestly insane. Up to 
that moment we were always the best 
of friends ; and as my own feeling is in 
no way changed, I shall remain and be 
of what little use I can, until, at any 
rate, I leave him in better hands* Now 
if you could arrange this on your arrival 
in town, I really believe that would be 
the best plan." 

Colonel F still demurs ; his ideas 

of '* an affair of honour " are strict and 
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old-fashioned ; but after some discussion 
he yields and, to my great relief, both 
leave by the train that catches the night 
boat 

So far, the doctor has allowed none of 
us to see the patient; he himself, tlie 
nurse, and a servant, are the only ones 
in attendance. But on the succeeding 
day comes the medical representative of 
the family, and from him I wring a 
somewhat reluctant consent to take my 
share in the nursing. On the morning 
of the fourth day, I accompany him to 
the sick room; a black shadow rises,, 
flits across to the window, and withdraws 
an inch or two of blind. I am too 
horrified to speak, but can only stand 
and gaze mutely at the frightful havoc 
wrought by the few days' illness. The 
sufferer is not even the ghost of his 
former self I see no likeness whatever. 
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In the street I should have passed him 
as a stranger. He lies insensible and 
perfectly still. The doctor, however, 
after examination, speaks reassuringly, 
and the first shock over, I am able to 
sit down quietly and relieve the poor 
overworked sister from her long vigil. 
I can at least watch ; so for several days 
I take my share. There is little to do 
beyond the mere keeping awake, as it 
is a case of brain fever, and perfect quiet 
is the first consideration. The medico 
is a very decent fellow ; we get on well 
enough ; but he regards the case as 
more professionally interesting than any- 
thing else, and is continually wanting 
to play double dummy when off duty 
— double dummy by daylight, at six- 
pence ! 

Things progress slowly but satis- 
factorily; every day brings some slight 
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improvement ; so much so, that on the 
eighth day of our stay, I venture to give 
myself a respite, and go out to breathe 
a mouthful of air. It is evening, and I 
stroll on to the ramparts, looking over 
the "quaint old Flemish city." With 
intense weariness of body has come 
upon me a curious contentment of spirit. 
The restlessness, the constant striving 
after objects, which once attained are 
cast aside in disgust ; the struggles after 
an unknown good, and dissatisfaction 
with all existing things, are gone as if 
they had never been. Peace has come 
to me who least expected it. I under- 
stand now what prompts men and 
women to spend lifetimes in the nursing 
of the sick, and the amelioration of 
human misery, and the special blessing 
which even in this world is vouchsafed 
to them. 
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After a long stroll, ere I am well 
aware of it, the sun sets redly behind' 
the long gabled ridges, and a chill wind 
rises and wails across the grass-grown- 
slopes of the moat. Rapidly the light 
fades. A noisome mist exhales from 
the stagnant waters, and steeps all the 
town but its spires. With a vague 
feeling of disquietude I hurry back- 
The doctor himself opens the door, and 
there is that in his face, though he says 
nothing, that speaks of mischief. He 
lays his hand on my arm. 

'* Let me go," I say, shaking it off. 
" I will see for myself." And I feel that 
if I had not gone out this would not 
have happened. 

The sick man, who had hitherto lain 
like a log in our hands, has suddenly 
awaked to life. So far absolutely sense- 
less and passive, he has not recognized 
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any one, but now, as I enter, he turns 
wearily and gazes at me. 

" So, Lessenden," he says, fixing his 
dulled eye upon me, " have you no pity ? 
Will you never leaye me ? Am I never 
to rest, even in my grave — even now, 
when the worms are eating into my 
brain ? Oh, mercy ! " he cries, drawing 
his hand across his forehead. 

" How did this happen ? " 

'*The sister was called away for an 
hour or so, and the woman left in charge 
appears to have got hold of the brandy 
bottle, to have drunk herself stupid, and 
to have drugged him, hoping to make 
him sleep." 

I feel half paralyzed, but take up my 
old station by the bed. All that we 
can, we do. As the brandy begins to 
take effect, so does he pass from rest- 
lessness to activity, from activity to 
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violence ; his eye, in which the vital fire 
seemed almost extinct, a few hours later 
blazes with the fury of delirium. After 
the first, he no longer recognizes us, but 
addresses us by different names, and 
begins to rave in the most alarming 
way. I pay little heed to his words, 
occupied as I am in preventing his 
springing from the bed. This finally 
gets beyond us, and it is found necessary 
to lash him down. It is a horrible thing 
to do, but together we are four men in 
all, and we succeed at last. He sinks 
exhausted by the idle struggle. 

" Oh, Leonie, you are avenged ! " he 
cries, in a voice of despair. " My own 
friends have turned upon me, my name 
is dragged in the dust, and my honour 
trampled under the feet of the woman 
you have made my wife. I know all, 
now that it is too late ! " 
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Mad ravings ! but the words are 
uttered as if wrung from a broken heart. 
The leaden hours drag wearily. Now 
and again he breaks out into a few 
disjointed sentences, scarcely coherent. 
Once he mentions my name. " Poor 
Lessenden!" he says. ^' I was mad!'" 
I turn away ; this is more than man can 
bear. The pain seems to renew itself 
and he grows weaker. The brave little 
sister, whom nothing has tired, nothing 
has moved so far, has broken down now,, 
and is weeping silently where she sits,, 
idle for the first time. 

Again the sufferer speaks, his brow 
contracted by pain. He moves his 
ashen lips, pointing feebly to his fore- 
head» "Why don't you do something 
forme?" 

I look at the doctor. 

Some feeling there is between us, 
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perhaps of duty left undone on either 
side. 

" Go," he says, with suppressed heat. 
" It s his last chance, if it isn't too late." 

''What can you do?" I would 
answer, but, recollecting myself, lay the 
chilled fast-stiffening hand gently upon 
the sheet, and walk straight from the 
room. 

Outside the door lies a little rough 
terrier moaning to himself, and such a 
look of abject misery is in the brute's 
eyes, that it moves me to stop and take 
him up. "Come, Waif! come with me ; 
we are of no more use here. Til take 
care of you now ! " He looks at me, 
half undecided, and as a dog will, 
searches my eyes painfully for a mean- 
ing. Some glimmer of it dawns on him 
perhaps, for when I put him down at 
the foot of the stairs, he still gazes 
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Wistfully, and then slowly, looking back 
at each step, reascends to his old place. 
So ! I must go alone. I take down my 
hat and cloak, and enter the long, low 
room. By the light of the red embers 
which still glow,' I make the few 
necessary preparations. Suddenly the 
door-bell clangs hideously through the 
house. "Another doctor," I think, not 
without anger. ** This one, at least, 
may have the honesty to acknowledge 
himself useless. Thank Heaven ! I 
need not meet him." 

The door opens noiselessly about six 
inches, and a sound, half snufHe, half 
whine, falls on my ear. A man stands 
in the dim light, wiping his forehead 
with a red bandanna. 

" My dear sir, how very, very sad ! " 
he sniffs. " But it's the will of Heaven, 
the " 
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I Start from my chair as if I had been 
shot. 

" Major Splush ! " 

"Your most humble servant. But, 
pray, my dear sir, on this melancholy 
occasion calm yourself with that Chris- 
tian patience, which — er — sees the will 
of God. in 

"In the . nurse getting drunk and 
drugging her charge with brandy. Eh ? 
major, is that what you mean ? ** 

" Hush ! Oh, fie ! - My dear sir ! my 
very dear sir, pray, pray be composed ! 
You almost quite positively shock me, 

4 

'sure you, you do, pon my honour ! " 
"What the devil do you want 

here ? " I roar, writhing with fury. 

" Your rascally intrusion at such a time 

deserves '^ 

" I deg^ your pardon," he says, drawing 

back a step or two out of my reach, and 
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speaking in a slightly aggrieved tone. 
*' I hope I don't intrude ; in fact, my 
position is one, which I think even you, 
my dear sir, will scarcely gainsay." 

"It so happens " (diving into his 
breast pocket), "that I can show you my 
credentials, though there is really no 
reason why I should ; and I am the 
less inclined, by the very unnecessary 
incivility I have been met with. How- 
ever," he adds with a deep sigh and an 
affectation of off-hand generosity, " here 
are my papers. I may as well inform 
you at once, that I am the new agent 
for the property of the — the late — am I 
right ? — Viscount Colonsay." 

The blood surges boiling to my finger- 
tips; if I stay I shall fell him. The 
half-forgotten title, the cold-blooded 

impudence, the Bah ! for once 

he is probably telling the whole truth ; 
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and taking my hat from the table, I 
leave the room and the house. I 
wander out into the stony uneven 
streets, over the drawbridges on to the 
flat campaign, in the black bitter cold 
of the hour before the dawn. 

It has begun to snow again, and the 
wind howls across the expanse. Mad- 
dened with grief, remorse, and anger, 
I stride along, little heeding whither my 
steps are bent, and finding perhaps some 
slight relief in the physical fatigue and 
suffering which is the result. The sight 
of my fellow men is grown hateful to 
me, and I carefully avoid the high roads. 
The sleet and rain beat in my face the 
livelong day; from morning to night I 
only encounter two people, a man and a 
woman, poor, ill-clad, starving outcasts 
of necessity, as I am of choice. They 
might well excite my compassion, but 
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that I am impervious to all misery but 
my own, absorbed in the supreme selfish- 
ness of sorrow. Towards night, worn 
out and almost fainting for lack of food, 
I come upon the outskirts of a great 
belt of forest. The dead fern and 
bracken nod waist-high, and here and 
there clumps of giant reeds hold rustling 
converse as they bend overhead; the 
rabbits, scarcely scared by my footsteps, 
dash in and out across the open way ; 
the snipe rise in wisps, fluttering from 
the bright green spots ; and a big heron,, 
disturbed, mounts majestically, flapping 
his great wings, and sails away into the 
shades. It is not without some tinge of 
comfort and companionship, that I go 
in under the black shadows of the trees. 
A glance shows that I am traversing a 
primeval tract, never violated by the 
hand of man. The huge stems form 
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long dim arcades — innumerable silent 
aisles — and the monstrous roots arch out 
of the earth, throwing their twisted and 
fantastic tentacles far and wide, en- 
twined one with another. Profound peace 
reigns in the obscure depths, save for 
the soughing of the boughs where the 
wind catches them high above, or the 
swirl of the dead leaves down the lonely 
glades, which Nature has hewn in the 
thickets of the wood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I REMEMBER perfectly noting all these 
things, and hurrying on my way as if I 
walked for a wager ; but mind and body 
had been wracked to the uttermost, and 
I have a recollection of falling helplessly 
to the ground, with a feeling of gratitude 
that the end had come. Unknown to 
myself, my mental equilibrium had re- 
ceived a severe shock, which was in- 
tensified by what followed after, and led 
me into so strange a phase of delusion 
that I hesitate to describe it, for fear of 
being quite unintelligible. After I fell, 
the sensation of the fall was renewed. 
I imagined myself to be sinking through 
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unfathomable depths, flung from preci- 
pice to precipice, down and still down, 
without stop or cessation, for a space of 
time of which I had no measure. At 
last I rested with awakened conscious- 
ness ; but as after a terrible dream a 
man will lie for some minutes without 
stirring hand or foot, so I lay,, not 
daring to open my eyes, my ears filled 
with uncouth and awful sounds. Then 
my eyelids lifted, and stiffened as if they 
would never close again. 

I was in a chamber, of rock, lurid 
with the hideous glare of fire ; the air 
was filled with it, the roof as if molten, 
dropped from above. About, the flames 
leaped and curled in snaky tongues, with 
the crackling blast and roar of a furnace, 
rolling out dense volumes of inky smoke. 
What my ideas actually were at this 
sight, I can hardly put into words. I 
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might have envied the feelings of the 
man who merely fancied he had been 
buried alive. No words yet invented 
can describe them. I fainted away with 
horror, and although the iponstrous 
suggestion that offered itself was dis- 
pelled the moment after, by the approach 
of a rough but kindly human face, my 
mind refused to right itself; and from 
that instant I ceased to believe in the 
actual reality of the appearance of any- 
thing, or anybody, except myself; and 
this notion developed itself with aston- 
ishing completeness and rapidity. 

I was alone in the world, the only 
living, reasoning man ; all the rest were 
mere puppets, phantoms, created only 
for my use and trial, breathing life only 
so long as I needed it and they were in 
my presence, returning to motionless 
clay, the moment my glance was with- 
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drawn. I had been duped into love^ 
friendship, hatred, with these phantasmal 
nonentities ; the idea was not without a 
grim humour of its own. 

But to explain. With the return of 
what little sense was left to me, came 
the grateful sound of human voices, and 
the aromatic odour of burning wood. I 
sat up to discover a weird scene. Dusky- 
forms were moving to and fro before 
the light, stirring the flames with long 
poles, and sending up great bursts of 
sparks which were borne off into the 
murky night, on reddened clouds of 
smoke. The encampment, if I may so 
call it, seemed to be in the courtyard of a 
ruined castle; the towers and walls of 
which, rent and blackened, encircled it, 
flushing now and again into sight, as a 
burst of flame rose up for a moment, 
and then sank into the ashes, leaving an 
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impression that the frowning towers, with 
their battlements, their machiolations, 
and their turrets, were but the ephemera 
of a vision, already melted into air. I 
was among a colony of charcoal burners, 
who had placed me in one of the half 
open dungeons, on a low pallet. Several 
of the same kind stood round the walls, 
upon which were laid the untanned skins 
of bears, wolves, and other wild beasts. 
A few cooking utensils, two or three old 
g^ns, a boar spear, and a cutlass, were 
all the furniture of the dwelling. The 
strange novelty and unreality of it all 
was a most unfortunate accident, for my 
mind, already warped, became unhinged 
at once. " Bah ! " I exclaimed, " all 
this is deceit and hallucination, the old 
story. It's a great deal of trouble to 
take for my benefit, but at any rate they 
shall learn that I am aware of the truth. 
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I Will tell them what they are to their 
faces. Will they be unprepared, or have 
a set answer at their fingers' ends? 
Ha! ha! as a coup de thdatre the thing is 
first rate ; but since they are to serve my 
purposes, I will see that they do so. 
Excellent ! " 

" Here, Hi ! water," I called in 
German, which seemed most like the 
words I caught. A decrepid hag, bear- 
ing a vague resemblance to a woman, 
came and put a cup to my lips. " Oh, 
wide-straying-totally-lost wanderer, are 
you better ? " she asked. I laughed, 
and handed her back the cup in silence. 
The game should be played out on 
their side ; I would have nothing to 
do with it, I resolved, and hugged 
myself in secret. It was a grand thing 
to get at the truth at last, to know 
that all those social duties and obliga- 
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tions by which I had hitherto been 
bound, might be flung to the winds, 
for they existed only in imagination ; 
but I was weak still, and incapable of 
asserting my real position, and this 
compelled me tacitly to accept the 
farce for the present. My strange 
companions looked after me with a 
rough kindness, which under any other 
circumstances I should have been most 
grateful for. At times nature reas- 
serted itself, and I could scarcely help 
thanking them ; but a moment s re- 
flection stopped me. " Pshaw ! if I 
had won a rubber playing with Psycho, 
should I thank him for the way in 
which he played up to me afterwards ? " 
The case was a parallel — I held my 
tongue. The little colony consisted of 
six men, and the woman above men- 
tioned, living pictures every one, grim 
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and shaggy, with their big brawny 
limbs. What little they spoke was in 
a kind of German patois, few words 
of which I understood. I lived with 
them their primitive life for some 
months, they never interfering with me, 
nor I with them. 

The castle was built on a hill in 
the heart of the forest, and it fell in 
with my mood often to ascend one of 
the towers, and watch for hours the 
storms as they gathered, sweeping in 
dusky lines across the sea of lifeless 
branches that spread below far as the 
eye could reach ; to note them closing 
round in a whirlwind, until the towers 
rocked again. All this gave me a 
species of fierce pleasure, to which the 
danger added its spice. One part of 
the building I particularly recollect.- 
There was a huge rent in the outer 
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wall which on these days would actually 
open and shut, as it was swayed by 
the wind ; to flin^ in the hazel nuts, 
and to see them crushed and fall out, 
exercised an untiring fascination over 
me. With such trifles my mind was 
occupied. I thought little of past or 
future. I had been fooled into a 
thousand passions, enticed into a thou- 
sand follies, and they were all alike 
shams, impostures, and therefore non- 
existent ; if I felt anything, it was a 
vague sentiment of revenge — revenge 
on the puppets who had so played 
upon me. Knowledge is power. I 
had the knowledge, why not exert the 
power, and be gloriously avenged for 
all I had undergone. I would some 
day seek out the pretended men and 
women, and wreak vengeance upon 
them. 
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Brooding over the notion for a long 
time, until the idea became fixed, I 
resolved to carry it out. To save 
trouble, for I had never — rather for- 
tunately — been at the pains of explain- 
ing my views to my hosts, I went 
through the empty form of repaying 
their hospitality with a few pieces of 
gold which I had with me. It was 
with difficulty that they were persuaded 
to take them, but I was determined, 
and they yielded. Once in a civilized 
town, I could easily draw more from 
my bankers in England ; and, as my 
movements had always been somewhat 
erratic, it would excite no surprise. 
That I should have to go through 
these ridiculous forms was in itself 
sufficiently annoying ; but I recognized 
the necessity of it, at any rate, to begin 
with. In time I hoped to make a 
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resolute 3tand, and then ? — ^well, every- 
thing must eventually bend to my will. 
I would no longer seek fortune, I would 
compel it. 

The old man, who had rescued me 
in the first instance, a second time 
gave me a lift in his waggon, and 
dropped me once more in the paths of 
men. Where I went thence, need not 
be particularized : it was to one of the 
smaller European capitals, with a name 
almost beyond any other, and that for 
general badness. Laughing in my 
sleeve, I outwardly conformed to all 
the usages of life, and entered, hot 
and thirsty with unholy recklessness, 
into every amusement of the place. I 
began by staking the solitary gold piece 
I had left, at the tables, and at the 
end of an hour rose, having multiplied 
it an hundredfold. No need, now, to 
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apply to my bankers and betray my 
whereabouts. An extraordinary fortune 
followed me everywhere and in every- 
thing. I had but to show my cards 
to pick up gold by the handful. Friends 
and acquaintances crowded in upon me 
with offers of service. To look once 
on a woman was to secure her favour. 
Three times, in the course of a single 
month, I broke the bank ; and then, 
weary with winning, desisted entirely 
from play. The papers rang, not with 
my name, for that I concealed, but 
with the alias I had assumed. I have 
not the faintest doubt that had this, 
or a tenth part of it, happened in former 
days, I should have been intoxicated 
with success ; as it was, although human 
nature could not repress a certain 
elation, yet it did not seem more than 
was to be expected. "They know 
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that I know," I chuckled, "and dare 
not thwart me." I began to feel a 
satiety of the power that had come 
into my hands. My opinion was eagerly 
sought by the most unlikely people. 
One day a brace of emperors, meeting 
me in the gardens, came across and, 
after wishing me good morning, intro- 
duced the subject of a financial scheme 
in which they were interested, and 
asked my advice upon it. I ^doubt 
whether it is possible to convey any 
idea of the extraordinary state in which 
I was at this time. It was something 
like that of a man in a dream, who 
sees the most improbable things happen, 
and is yet incapable of surprise ; or 
it was like a comedy played before my 
eyes, and I watched with interest the 
counterfeit presentment of the stage 
kings, the sham ministers, the made-up 
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nobles, the rank and file of super- 
numeraries, and, inwardly jeering, marked 
how well they played their parts. I, 
too, could play a part, and for a time 
would do so. 

One evening — it was in the early 
spring, and the buds were just breaking 
into leaf — there was a ball given at 
the British embassy. Almost as soon 
as I entered the room, I noticed a 
graceful figure which seemed familiar to 
me. 

" What a lovely girl ! " said a voice 
in English near me, evidently referring 
to the lady on whom I was looking. 

"Yes," said another; "a Miss Raby, 
a country-woman of yours. They say 
she is engaged to Prince " 

But I heard no more, and almost 
reeled from the room, for I recognized 
her in an instant. I wonder this dis- 
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covery did not at once restore me to 
my senses ; that it did not is only 
too apparent, when I record that my 
first feeling was a thirst for revenge 
upon her for her treatment of me. A 
peculiar symptom of mental disease is 
the suspicion and distrust with which 
the sufferer regards his best friends, and 
even now I shudder to recall the course 
I took. I laid down my plans with 
diabolical ingenuity, and my success of 
late had been such, that no thought 
of failure ever crossed me. 
. But it is necessary to premise a 
few words. Watching my opportunity, 
I presented myself before her. Her 
quick affectation of embarrassment (as, 
of course, I knew it to be), and her 
as sudden recovery, were perfect ; her 
manner certainly had lost none of its 
charm. I played my former role to the 
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letter, and only gently reproached her 
for her desertion. Her answer was 
so simple and straightforward, it might 
have disarmed me. Her " mistress," as 
she called her, had been suddenly sum- 
moned away, and there was nothing for 
it but to go. 

"I was very sorry, but what could 
I do ? " She looked into my eyes 
earnestly, and perhaps seeing the cloud 
which had settled there, added hesitat- 
ing, with a slight blush, " I could not 
write, could I ? All I could do was 
to take care our address was left behind, 
in the hope that chance might lead 
you in our direction." 

I affected to be satisfied, and from 
that time was constantly at her side. 
And so much will fame do for a man, 
that even her " mistress " melted, and 
yielded me a negative encouragement. 
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The little world ran agape over her 
fortunes and misfortunes, the strong 
stamp of her character, and the load- 
stone of her beauty ; while I, a mis- 
chievous madman, was to hold a 
monopoly of favour! The plain fact 
did not astonish me. Was ever a dolt 
who won a woman's smiles but laid it 
to some undefined charm of his own ? 
Something there may have been, of 
old association with the far-off dream- 
land of Oakingham, her home ; yet 
we never spoke of it, and I, for my 
part, pressed on impetuously, with a 
passionless passion that looked only to 
the end. One man alone crossed me — 
a Russian — a prince, or what not — 
who, on some pretext, had followed 
them from place to place ; but no 
words taught me swiftly that I had 
little to fear on his score, or that of 
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any one else, and I hugged myself 
afresh with the thought that my plans 
would be the more unfailing. To be 
avenged upon a phantom, a beautiful 
soulless ghost, it was a weak idea. 
Yet so I imagined I could throw off 
the mask, declare myself, and relegate 
back to their shades the mocking 
shadows of my life. 

At length all was arranged. A 
woman (when is a woman not to be 
found where the wreck of a sisters 
name is concerned ?) the widow of a 
colonel in the Austrian service, for the 
trifling recompense of a good word 
from my guilty self, consented to be 
my accomplice. About eight in the 
evening I went down to the tables, and 
began to play — as usual, with the be- 
sotted fury of a fool, who thinks he 
holds fortune in the hollow of his hand. 
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I played and won, though I paid little 
heed to my cards ; all my mind was 
intent upon the success of the plan 
which was at that moment being carried 
out I had already taken "enough," 
yet some glimmer of reason, some 
pang of remorse, would assail me at 
odd moments, and I called for more, 
with a determination to drown all 
thought. Still I played, and still I 
won^-won enormously, so much so, 
that the play ceased in the adjoining 
rooms, and the whole company came to 
stand over and watch. 

" H'm ! his only method seems to me 
to get drunk, and fling down his cards 
at random," said a voice behind me. 

I turned angrily, and half rose. " Who 
dares ? " I exclaimed. A dozen voices 
called me to order, a dozen friendly 
hands pushed me down into my seat. 
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Pshaw! they were wraiths. What a 
fool I was ! I sat down again. I 
played and drank on, though my senses 
were fast deserting me. My sight grew 
dim, I could scarcely tell the cards; 
when, gazing into the surging mist of 
faces in front, one singled itself out from 
the rest, immovable, white like a verit- 
able ghost, mocking, malignant, trium- 
phant, with eyes that wrenched my 
soul out of my body. I sprang up, 
scattering the cards and gold upon the 
floor. It was gone ! 

That was the only game I lost. Now, 
had it been almost any one else, ex- 
cept, possibly, a crowned head, he would 
have been at once removed; but I 
had achieved the magic pabulum of 
success, so, for very luck's sake, not one 
of them cared to raise a finger against 
me, A wall of dismayed faces, a clatter 
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of tongues, rose about me, a babel of 
talk. 

"He is drunk." "Some one should 
see him home." " It s disgraceful ! " 

"Come, my dear sir," said a local 
potentate, gently but firmly, "allow me 
to see you to a carriage ; it's time for 
you to go." 

" Who the are you, sir," I 

shouted, shaking him off, " that you dare 
to speak to me ? Back, puppet ! " 

He staggered, as if shot, into a chair. 
Assuredly mortal man had never so 
addressed him before. Why I was not 
handed over, there and then, to the 
police, I have never well understood. 
As it was, the spectators silently made a 
lane for me, and I strode out through it 
alone, into the gardens. The cold night 
air somewhat sobered me, and I walked 
backwards and forwards in the shade of 
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the shrubberies for at least two hours, 
trying to find nerve for the task I had 
set myself; and at length, calling a cab, 
I drove through the moonlit town into 
the outskirts. Here, at the gates of a 
villa standing on a hill of pines, I was 
set down. The house had been hired 
for the season by the Austrian widow 
who, with considerable cleverness, had 
scraped a friendship with Miss Raby, 
and on the pretext of some feigned 
trouble, had persuaded her to pay a visit 
there. The door stood ajar. Not with- 
out misgivings, I walked in and up the 
stairs. Voices sounded from one of the 
rooms, and, without knocking, I entered. 
It was a large and well-furnished bed- 
room, where the two women were sitting 
over a wood fire. The younger jumped 
to her feet, with the wildest astonishment 
in her face. 
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" Mr. Lessenden ! " she cried, seeing 
that I still advanced. 

" I really must leave you two to 
make the explanations," giggled the 
widow, rising. 

" Madame , what is the meaning 

of this?" inquired Miss Raby, every 
vestige of colour gone from her face. 

" Oh, don't ask me ! " returned that 
lady, sweeping from the room. 

Miss Raby made an attempt to 
follow her, but I stood before the door. 
At the same moment her composure 
returned to her. 

" What does this mean ? " she re- 
peated quietly, furling her fan. 

" Mean," I jeered, " it means that the 
game is up — you must come with me. 
Excellently as you have played your 
part, you can deceive me no longer. 
I know what you are, a body without 
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a soul, a marionette like the rest, whose 
end has been to delude and play upon 
me — first at Haversham, then here, 
where you have followed me." 

" Mr. Lessenden," she said, her face 
aflame with anger, " you are mad ! 
Let me go at once, or I will call the 
servants ; " and she looked round for 
the bell. 

" The bell-rope has been cut, as you 
will see if you look. The door" — 
here I turned the key in it — " is locked, 
and, as a matter of detail, I may tell 
you the servants are in my employ, 
and quite understand their business. 
You are helpless." 

" It is not often that a Raby is 
that," she answered scornfully, standing 
straight before me, with flashing eyes. 

I was amazed. I expected tears, pro- 
testations, not this. Half stupefied by her 
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beauty and courage, already my hardly- 
formed resolution was evaporating. 

" You are wonderfully confident, con- 
sidering your position. Will your folly 
go so far as to defy me ? " 

She looked on me a space, and 
the stern, set marble of her features 
changed. " My folly will go thus far," 
she said, in a softened tone, "for the 
man I have loved ; " and, coming for- 
ward, she laid her hands on my 
shoulders, though a shiver ran through 
her as she did so, and she looked into 
my face. " That something dreadful 
has happened to you of late, I — we 
have all, seen too clearly. I tell you 
plainly that you are a madman, though 
remembering what you have been, I 
will not even now distrust you. Believe 
me, this will be a heavier blow than 
all the others — the loss of father, for- 
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tune, home, and friends. This might 
well kill me. Oh, love! by our love, 
speak and tell me the best thing you 
can tell me — that you are mad ! " 

With head steadily averted, for I 
could not bear her eyes, I listened, 
catching her words as a man who is 
shaken out of a sleep. It seemed as 
if, while she was yet speaking, sight, 
hearing, and my other senses woke to 
their normal acuteness. Instead of the 
strange, dreamy appearance presented 
by everything morally and physically, 
I began to see the things with which 
I was surrounded with a realization of 
their existence, and in the same way 
to note facts with a returning sense of 
their logic. A somnambulist caught in 
some crime, which he had planned and 
willed as such, yet of which when 
aroused he was perfectly unaware, 
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affords perhaps the best parallel to the 
case. The talisman broke, on the in- 
stant, the charm, whatever it was, 
snapped. The magic of her voice had 
done it, and the scales fell from my 
eyes. I was stunned. 

" Merciful Heavens ! " I groaned, 
falling back upon the sofa, " is it I ? 
Good God ! go," I exclaimed pas- 
sionately, pushing her away. " Leave 
me alone ; I am not fit to be in the 
same world with you. You have given 

me back my reason ; but I Have 

pity ; I scarcely know myself Send 
for my servants ; order them to take 

me to prison, or a mad house, or 

Stop I I deserve worse after to-night. 
I am not fit to live. Go ! Your 
good name is saved ; but I will destroy 
myself and the woman who stood by 

« 

me in this." 
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With some such incoherency I raved, 
to recollect myself suddenly. Was this 
my new-born sanity ? She had not 
left me ; but stayed, kneeling at my 
feet. She was weeping. The sight of 
so unlooked-for a weakness in her still 
further moved, even while it helped to 
calm me. 

" What ! " I asked, " can you still care 
for me ? " 

" God knows it." 

Surprise deprived me of speech. 

"You know nothing of a woman's 
heart," she exclaimed, answering my 
glance, the ghost of a sad smile flitting 
through her brimming eyes. 

I lifted her unresisting into my arms. 
" Helena, you and you alone have been 
able to drive out the devil that pos- 
sessed me. I dare not part with you, 
I shall be the same again. Don't leave 
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me, child ! " The perspiration rolled 
off my forehead, with an access of 
horror at the thought of the possible 
return of my disease. 

" Listen to me," she said, still kneel- 
ing. " You know that I must go, and 
at once ; and if at all I can help you, 
it will be by my prayers alone, as day 
and night I have hitherto tried to do. 
You have been never, never out of my 
thoughts. I am worn out with watching 
and plotting to save you from yourself, 
and now, if ever, the time has come. 
Forgive me ! but you have surely given 
way to some fearful influence. Your 
ideas have run riot unchecked ; and yet 
it always seemed to me that you could 
govern yourself if you only chose. Am 
I right ? " 

"You may be," I answered thought- 
fully, going back. Was it possible — was 
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it credible, that in all this I was still 
Lady Waverleigh's victim ? The mists 
were clearing. 

"You will laugh at me, if I say that 
I have suspected the spell of another 
woman upon you ; but I don't wish to 
pry into your secrets. All I know is 
that, whatever it be, it is ruining you 
body and soul. You and I must see 
each other no more yet awhile ; but if 
you still love me, promise me this," she 
said, clasping her hands upon my knee, 
" shake off this thing which has so taken 
hold of you — crush it. Be a man, and 
take a man's part in the world, which 
will leave you no time for morbid 
fancies ; that may save you yet. Give 
yourself to something that is great, or 
at least good and generous, and some 
day, even to-night, which has been so 
dreadful to us both, may be forgiven and 
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forgotten." Winding her arms round 
my neck, she kissed my forehead. Her 
dress rustled upon the stairs, and ere I 
was well aware of it, she was gone. 
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CHAPTER V. 



We are " Irregulars." I have to admit 
it, and that we fairly earn the title I 
have also to admit, and yet, men and 
horses taken together, we flatter our- 
selves that we are workmanlike, and 
know our business ; although, when we 
are introduced to the few odd strangers 
who occasionally come our way as 
*' cavalry," we are apt to give them fresh 
ideas on the subject. The fact is, we 
have our little time-honoured weaknesses, 
and outsiders do not always comprehend 
them ; e.^-. the special correspondent of 
the Omniscience newspaper, who has been 
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in our neighbourhood lately, wrote and 
informed the world that our yells, as we 
went into action, could be heard eighteen 
miles off. We did not quarrel about the 
distance. Apparently this gentleman's 
sole military qualification lay in his being 
a " first-class judge of distance," a matter 
about which there could be no doubt, 
where anything like an action was im- 
pending. If he heard anything, the 
eighteen miles were probably correct; 
but that that war cry, the dread cry of 

the house of ^ *' I am coming," which 

two thousand years before (I speak 
from hearsay) had rung out over the 
affrighted hordes of the Roman invaders, 
and before which they had fallen back 
like sheep, flung out again upon the 
Eastern seas ; that this should be thus 
graphically dismissed, has been a source 
of some annoyance to our party. A 
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letter of explanation, written at the re- 
quest of the head of our people, to the 
Infallible, an opposition journal, has 
created some talk. The Omniscient 
gentleman has withdrawn disgusted. 
But we hear the Infallible is about to 
take us up, and send us a representative. 
It will be unnecessary to specify our 
position very particularly. We are in 
southern Europe, engaged in a species 
of guerilla warfare, and in what we 
believe to be a sacred cause. It is 
war on a small scale ; and yet, owing 
perhaps to its peculiar and somewhat 
romantic origin, it has attracted general 
interest through England and the Con- 
tinent, and foreign sympathy is almost 
entirely with us. Had it not been for 
this, our brave mountaineers would 
hardly have held out even in their 
rocky fastnesses. As it is, we have 
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the strangest gifts from the oddest 
people. Within the last week, we 
have had five hundred pounds from 
a Nottinghamshire baronet; three hun- 
dred stand of arms from a south country 
duke ; sixty gross of leaden medals from 
some Italian shrine, whose purposes, I 
fear, will be perverted by the melting 
of them down into bullets ; and five 
dozen of Daviss three-pound hunting 
saddles, despatched with "all good 
wishes from Susan Gazelle Higgs of 
London." These were issued this morn- 
ing to the men of my troop, and the 
perplexity and trouble which her well- 
meant present has brought with it, might 
move that good lady to tears. The 
saddles of the country go on either 
way, and the natural result is, that 
as many as not have been put on 
hind before. As a relative of one of 
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the benefactors (not Susan Gazelle), 
I have received a commission, the money 
value of which is precisely that of the 
paper on which it is written, and no 
more. Yet it has been invaluable to 
me. Nothing could be better calculated 
to drive away the morbid imaginings 
of a brain diseased, than the rough 
bracing of the open air, the keen, swift 
life of the saddle. Night and day alert, 
now sweeping over the vast wind-blown 
plains like the shadow of a summer 
cloud, scouring the lowlands in some 
rapid foray ; now lurking in the valleys, 
watching our time to dash in upon the 
enemy's outposts ; or, falling on them 
unawares, to charge to the music of 
the war cry, with fifty stout hearts 
beating in unison, fifty strong arms 
raised together, fifty bright blades flash- 
ing at once in the sun. Surely this 
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was a life for gods rather than men. 
Severely as the little band has suffered 
at times, saved more than once by the 
strength and endurance of the small, 
underbred horses on which it is 
mounted ; yet we have so far been able 
to keep up to our original strength, a 
mere half hundred, and volunteers have 
never been wanting to fill the gaps. 
For nearly three weeks now we have 
been in a state of forced inaction, hold- 
ing our position in the hills, as the 
enemy holds his upon the plains. There 
has been little to do, save to keep the 
look out well, to nurse the few sick 
men in our rough field hospital, or to 
close the eyes of some stricken comrade, 
dying, as these men do, fearlessly and 
with a simple faith, such as might make 
many a wiser man envious and fearful 
of his very knowledge. 
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One evening I have strolled some 
little way from the camp, down the 
rugged path that leads from it, when 
upon the distant windings below I dis- 
cern an extraordinary object ; so extra- 
ordinary that I am tempted to disbelieve 
my eyes. The field-glass, however, 
verifies the apparition, for it is nothing 
else, immediately after; the object is 
neither more nor less than a chimney- 
pot hat, and the individual who wears 
it, wears also an unmistakable frock 
coat. He is mounted on a donkey, 
and there is a guide, with a pack mule, 
leading the way in front. It might be 
Skipwith himself; I suppose it is the 
Infallible coming to join, and watch his 
progress with curiosity. As he gets 
nearer something familiar in his action 
or appearance strikes me, and I apply 
the glass a second time. It must be 
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— It is Skipwith. No mistaking him. 
His satin tie sits well as ever, and 
he has plucked a scarlet pomegranate 
blossom and stuck it in his button-hole. 
Among us in our rags, weather-beat and 
blackened by many noons, he comes, 
the typical man of Christianity and 
civilization, hat, trousers, to the varnish 
on his boots, complete — a thing of sheer 
beauty and fitness ! His coat with just 
a suspicion of the lady's maid, his cheek 
of the rouge-pot ; but all thoroughly 
well done, "doosid good form, you 
know," none of your damned bungling 
here. This man is leavening the 
world ; the man whose notion of a 
social problem is the set of a quadrille, 
of life a lounge, when it is nothing 
worse. Which of us has not been 
tarred with the same brush ? yet the 
sun shone upon us, and we walked 
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erect, not crawling on our bellies. Bah ! 
I cease to moralize, and wait him 
behind a boulder. We will try our 

4 

levels. I emerge suddenly. 

" My good man," he says, waving a 
white hand with the single pearl ring 
which I remember, ** pray be more care- 
ful ; you will frighten my donkey into 
fits. My papers are all right, I assure 

you. You needn't Oh, I forgot," 

in a voice of annoyance. " ye suzs 

Oh, bother, here, Hz / caballero / " 

" Mr. Skipwith, I presume." 

He stares. " You have the advantage 
of me, sir." 

''Well, I don't know about that. I 
put you up for three weeks once. I 
think we met last at Haversham." 

" Dessay," he replies in tones of the 
languidest disinterest. " Lots of funny 
people there." Here he encourages his 
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steed to proceed. "Then I suppose 
you were the Double- Button " 

" Come come, Skip with, you'll have 
to drop all this out here; we have run 
out of musketry targets, and your top 
hat has come in the nick of time. Tm 
Lessenden." 

His face does not move a muscle. 
Why should it ? 

"Deah boy," he remarks absently, 
just lifting a lily hand, "so — so — glad. 
Do you know, Tm getting hungry." 

I did not. I doubt whether the 
levelling has been a success ; however, 
I waive that for the moment, and lead 
the way to my shanty close by, where 
I make what arrangement I can for 
his benefit. He begins by asking for a 
looking glass, is in despair when he 
finds there is no bootjack, wants to 
know if I have any eau-de-cologne, and 
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finally accepting an old shooting-jacket 
of mine, leaves his clothes "for my 
servant to brush." I hardly like to 
break to him all at once the absence 
of these necessaries, but the arrival of 
his silver-mounted dressing-bag, and the 
sight of the primitive but picturesque 
repast which he condescendingly calls 
luncheon, help to restore his spirits, 
and he at last grows even light-hearted 
and communicative over an excellent 
contraband cigar. 

" Now, tell me, Skipwith, what in 
the name of Bond and Regent Street, 
has brought you here ? " 

" My dear boy " (I knew he would 
patronize me before he had been half an 
hour my guest), " you may well ask, but 
fact is, chance offered. I don't know 
whether youVe aware of it, but the eyes 
of Europe are upon you just now, and 
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it s rather the right thing to be here or 
hereabouts ; these mountains are sup- 
posed to be teeming with Quixotic 
scions of the British aristocracy." 

*' Common as red-legged partridges." 

He brightens visibly, and flicks the 
long white ash from his cigar. " Well," 
he adds, " then the Infallible offered me 
the place ; they pay well, and I wanted 
fresh material for my new work, the 
* End of Woman,' and I thought some- 
thing primitively aesthetic, you know, 
and all that sort of thing, eh } Rather 
a bore, though, leaving town just in the 
thick of the season." 

I laugh. " Oh, we call it the season 
here." 

" What do you mean ? " 

** Stroll up the hill with me a little 
way, if you're not too tired, and I'll 
show you." 
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He comes, and we climb a rock-hewn 
stair to where a sentinel tower stands 
fast crumbling into dust. 

The sun is sinking low, and the pale 
sky is flecked with rosy gold. We are 
upon the crest of one of the highest of 
the range, and below us lies a sea of 
mountains. Often have I stood here in 
the silence of the evening, and tried to 
imagine the scene, when in the past 
eternity, in a tempest such as the mind 
of man fails utterly to conceive, those 
mountains were tossed from the bowels 
of the molten earth ; six, eight, ten 
thousand feet even, were the whelming 
masses flung up, and then as suddenly 
stayed. Look, where at this day the 
riven peaks of white marble lift their 
fierce outlines on the sky, showing how 
the monster raised his foaming crest, 
and broke in spray, to be petrified in 
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the action through all the ages. Mark, 
where, when the mass was slowly cool- 
ing, the gorges opened in the hardening 
sides of the hills, casting forth a spawn 
of titanic rocks, which lie blocking the 
furrows of this unhallowed sea. Through 
countless cycles must the mist and cloud 
have been sole possessors of the land, 
ruffling softly up the splintered crags 
until the vegetation began first to sprout, 
and the mists changing into streams, 
clove for themselves paths through the 
wilderness. Then came Nature, as we 
know her, and carpeted all the fertile 
earth with flowers, fringing the wander- 
ing rivers with oleander and narcissus, 
clothing the naked rocks with dark 
garments of ilex and fresh greening 
pine, planting in the valleys the gnarled 
olive and the rustling palm, tracing over 
the rich red earth the vine in hues of 
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saffron and emerald, and raising here 
and there the flaming cressets of the 
aloe in a Gothic of her own. So lay 
the land in those first days, as even now, 
when history has known it full four 
thousand years. 

" A perfect Claude, isn't it ? " says 
my companion, after carefully taking it 
all in. "What a comfort to think its 
not ten days from Rotten Row." 

"Skipwith, you are incorrigible, but 
rU be even with you yet. Just now I 
must resign myself, as you haven't a 
soul above the Row that is rotten ; it 
will be caviare to me; but, hatch that 
same ' Row,' tell me some home news, 
give me an outline ; what of our mutual 
friends ? You know I have been 
abroad all this time." 

" Ah, yes ; by the way, where have 
you been ? There are one or two extra- 
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ordinary rumours afloat about you ; one 
man declared " 

" Never mind me. I dare say I 
have been long since dismissed by the 
Infallible as ' Poor dear old Tom/ or 
'ill-starred Bill/ with sorrowful but in- 
accurate familiarity/' 

He looks across curiously, but has 
tact enough to change his subject, and 
goes off into a rapid summary of the 
latest inventions, religions, fashions, 
beauties, and idiocies of the last six 
months, and then on to more personal 
details. 

" Daubigny got two thousand for his 
full length of Lady Evelyn Upshot 
Talking of her, do you remember a 
Lady Waverleigh, a tall, fine woman, 
who was at Haver " 

" Yes, yes, I remember her," I reply, 
thrown off my guard, and taken aback 
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at the sound of her name, with the 
dread of the burnt child. I have hardly 
dared yet to look back. 

" You know, of course, that they are 
separated, she and her husband ? " 

" Oh ! " 

" Something very . odd must have 
occurred at the time we were ^t Havers- 
ham. All sorts of stories got about. 
You remember how suddenly it broke 
up ? " (Don't I !) " Within the week 
Waverleigh resigned his commissioner- 
ship ; then there was that big spiritual- 
istic exposd, in which her name was 
mixed. After that something of a 
not very pleasant nature occurred at 
one of the embassies ; the Dirty Linen 
Gazette had a * smasher ' on it. She 
had to leave the country, and was next 

heard of at . By-the-by, perhaps 

you can tell. Weren't you there, that 
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winter ? Muggles of the Foreign saw 

_ >> 

you 

" Muggles all over (confound him) ; 
always the wrong end of the stick." 

"Well, well, I believe the English 
there would have nothing to say to 
her ; at any rate, she left, and finally 
disappeared altogether. Rumour, of 
course, ran riot about her. At one 
time a paragraph went the rounds, 
hinting that that new fellow, who has 
been playing the deuce in the East " 

" P^sha ? " I suggest. 

"Yes," he laughs, "that he and she 
were one and the same." 

"A sort of second D*Eon, in fact. 
Anything else ? " 

" Oh, nothing particular. The last 
* shave' was, that she had command of 
a brigade down somewhere in those 
plains yonder." He chuckles at the 
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idea, and good-humouredly lights another 
of my cigars. " It's not surprising since 
every celebrity who is abroaid is rele- 
gated here, but they keep things so 
consumedly dark in those circles,*' he 
continues in an aggrieved tone, " that 
it s difficult to get at anything like the 
truth. The best of us were foiled there. 
The Omniscience gravely stated, without 
mentioning names, of course, that she 
had got hold of two of the cabinet, 
and mesmerized them, considerably to 
the detriment of the programme (fancy 
the old man's face !), and it certainly 

was an odd thing, that and 

did resign mysteriously before parlia- 
ment met But it proves what the 
gullibility of the public is, when such 
a story finds its way into print." 

I am silent. Like the turning of a 
mirror on to a dark place is the flood 
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of light he has let in upon me. She 
it is who has broken up my life, and 
led me into this wilderness. I have 
followed her from place to place, even 
here, like a dog led by a string, topping 
one act of folly with another at her 
bidding, no doubt, and for her amuse- 
ment. I have danced when she has 
piped, and rushed from folly to mad- 
ness, from madness to crime, until — • 
* * * I had despised my enemy 
in that she was a woman, and it had 
taken a woman to rescue me — a memory 
of humiliation from first to last. 

We talk no more, and after making 
Skipwith the offer of my bed of 
rugs, which he readily accepts, I go 
out alone into the moonlight to visit 
the out-posts. Our conversation has 
awakened the old life in me which I 
believed to be dead, old wounds which 
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I fancied healed. Hitherto I have 
resolutely kept my thoughts from it, 
for, like a man recovering from fever, 
I have feared a relapse; but what is 
to be the end of it ? are she and I face 
to face again ? Is not the tale yet 
told ? After all, is it such a very 
uncommon one, except, perhaps, in 
degree ? Of the subtle influences that 
bend men's destinies one with another, 
science knows nothing. Of the hidden 
forces, the idiosyncracies of the in 
dividual, which make his life, or equally 
blast it, we have yet the alphabet to 
learn. Here is the greatest power on the 
earth, so far wholly unsystematized ; and 
at most, but vaguely referred to under 
the twopenny terms of mesmerism, 
aninial-magnetism, or circulating fluid. 

When I return to the hut the white 
world sleeps in an intense peace ; I 
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fall off into a doze, with only a cloak 
between the bare earth and my head. 
I have lain scarcely two minutes, it 
seems, when the impression that I have 
heard a distant bugle arouses me. I 
get up and walk through the open 
door. The waning moon is sinking, 
and the stars in the east are dim. It 
may be three o'clock. Our sentries 
pace quietly the distant ridges below, 
the night mists are heavy in the 
valley, and a perfect stillness reigns. 
Reassured, I lie down again. Scarcely 
have I done so, when the notes of a 
bugle infinitely distant, but so distinct 
that I recognize the call, the enemy's 
alarm, strikes my ear. There can be 
no doubt about it. The sentries must 
have heard that. No, they are pacing 
their beats undisturbed. The hut stands 
on the side of a huge natural basin. 
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an amphitheatre of hills, and it is 
possible that the formation is one that 
lends itself to an extraordinary acoustic 
effect. I dash at my recumbent friend. 

" Get up, man ! Quick ! The enemy — " 

'*Just like 'em," he growls, turning 
over. " Tell 'em — ^bring my coffee and 
letters 'leven." 

" Get up, you fool ! " (with a shake 
that rattles all his bones). "In another 
half-hour we shall be in action." 

He is very ang^, and sits up to 
remonstrate ; but I am gone, and in 
another five minutes the din of rapid 
preparation sounds from rock to rock. 
The fog partly clears, and discloses all 
the ridges of the mountain bristling 
with armed men. It is like looking 
down on a gigantic ant-hill. Some two 
miles off, where our head-quarters are, 
I can distinguish a little group upon 
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a crest, peering anxiously with their 
telescopes through the fog. With the 
troop under my charge, I have formed 
a picquet upon the highest range of 
the hills. It is scarcely ground one 
would choose for cavalry ; however, the 
little Arab horses, with their catlike 
instinct for climbing, do fairly well ; 
but I would as soon take an English 
thorough -bred up and downstairs, as 
over these boulders. To muster, parade, 
and inspect takes no long space, and 
we fall in at once. Meanwhile I return, 
not without misgiving, to look for 
Skipwith. As I reach the hut he 
comes out of the door, the picture of 
misery. He is shivering; his mous 
tache hangs limp and draggled; his 
hair uncombed ; he has no collar, and 
is hatless ; but, to top all, he wears the 
everlasting frock-coat. 
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"Look here," he says angrily, with 
both his hands out ; " what is the 
meaning of all this ? What do I want 
with your infernal parades at this hour ? 
I thought we were attacked." 

" So we are ; so we are. Come 
along, man, if you want to see any- 
thing of it ! And, really, I think you'd 
better keep that coat for Sundays. 
There's an old shooting-jacket and 
pith helmet of mine hanging up inside. 
Take them, and come." 

He certainly does not look grateful. 

" I s'pose I must, if youVe going," 
he growls. "What the devil am I 
to do for breakfast ? " (His society 
manner is fast flitting.) 

"There are bread and figs on the 
shelf. Put some in your pocket, and 
come." 

" I shall die," he says decidedly, as 
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if he had made up his mind ; and he 
goes back into the hut. Heaven knows 
there have been times when the shelf 
has been bare of bread or figs. Per- 
haps I am hard on him. 

"We may get a cup of chocolate 
at head-quarters," I shout encouragingly. 

He only groans ; but comes out 
shortly with the helmet on, munching 
a crust. He has not changed his 
coat. 

" It's a last season's coat," he volun- 
teers, in answer to my glance. 

I try a gentler tone. "You won't 
mind, will you, old man, riding behind 
another fellow down to the camp ? It s 
not very far, and we have only just 
our complement of horses, and " 

" Your pleasantry is exceedingly ill- 
timed, sir," he says crimsoning. " You 
take advantage of your position to play 
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practical jokes of a very ungentlemanly 
character upon a " 

" My dear fellow ! " I expostulate. 
" On my honour, I was not joking ; it's 
a thing we think nothing of However, 
here, take my horse ; TU settle it some- 
how." 

We begin the descent in dead silence, 
he tearing away viciously at his crust 
without vouchsafing a word. In time 
we reach the camp, and, halting the 
troop on the outside, I ride on in search 
of the authorities, to report our corre- 
spondent's arrival, and see what can be 
done for him. In spite of the surprise 
there is no confusion. The enemy have 
left us unmolested so long, that we have 
been able to entrench ourselves in the 
most formidable way. Already the small 
bodies of infantry are marching down 
into their positions, and on a command- 
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ing spur, well advanced, lurks a little 
battery (our only one) of light field-guns. 
They are perfectly concealed, yet they 
sweep every approach from the plains, 
and the only way they can be taken, 
unless our adversaries suddenly develop 
wings, is in rear. What a country for 
the game of war ! It is impossible to 
look upon it without feeling a wish to 
fight, then and there. Nature must 
have laid it out with this intent. Weak 
as we are in numbers, I would rather be 
defending than attacking here. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A STAFF ofificer gallops up, with orders 
that I am to take fifty men by a 
circuitous route round the hill-side to a 
plateau on the front, commanding the 
ascent ; whence if the attack is repulsed, 
we may be able to operate, or, if not 
wanted, to withdraw unseen. It seems 
that my friend's arrival has already been 
reported, for " the prince " sends him his 
compliments, and places a horse at his 
disposal. I hurry back with the news, 
to find the horse already waiting, and 
Skipwith considerably mollified. A 
prince is a prince any day, and if not 
exactly regnant, still his immediate 
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ancestors, some two thousand years ago, 
were ; and what is that to a man of the 
world ? 

The way is long and tedious, through 
a succession of difficult gorges, and we 
can hear, by the firing on the other side 
of the mountain, that the action has 
begun. We press on with all haste. 
Hot and exhausted, Skipwith has held 
his tongue for some time. Suddenly he 
turns to me, and there is " vice " in his 
eye, or I mistake. 

"So this is the mountain horse that 
we have heard so much about." 

" Part of it," I answer shortly. " What 
have you heard of us ? " 

"Oh, nothing. The idea took the 
public, that was all ; there were half a 
dozen at every fancy ball one went to 
this season. I doubt whether they'd re- 
cognize *emselves. The only similarity 
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I see is, that both the real and the ideal, 
exercise a certain freedom in the matter 
of dress or undress." 

" H m ! My dear sir, remember that 
you've been used to the most magnificent 
military spectacles — Easter Monday re- 
views, and so on, and " 

"True; but never until to-day have 
I seen a man, even in review order, 
armed with a toasting-fork." Here he 
singles out a trooper. 

" Pooh ! company's cook. That thing 
slung at his saddle-bow is for roasting 
meat. We mav be out for a week : must 
be prepared." 

" It isn't much preparation," he groans. 

Whizz ! whirr ! bang ! splash ! and a 
hail of earth and pebbles showers upon 
us, while all down the valley behind, a 
shot ricochets from rock to rock, sound- 
ing as if it were at least fifty. 
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" I SAY ! " exclaims Skip with, and stops, 
*' What ? Come on, man. Say those 
fellows look like soldiers, if you say any- 
thing." And I point to where the head 
of the troop is defiling round a huge 
rock, and debouching on to the long- 
looked-for plateau ; a group of stalwart 
horsemen, their pennons flying, their 
long lances bent forward as they rapidly 
surmount the ridge, where they stand 
out rugged and stern against the sky. 

They are at work in earnest when 
we gain our ground. The enemy are 
beginning to learn the strength of our 
dispositions, and the little battery on the 
spur puzzles them "consumedly." It 
must be hot work, too, now the sun has 
risen, doubling up over those steep 
paths. At present it is an artillery duel, 
and the sides are far out of musketry 
range. All they can hope to do is to 
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silence or dismount our battery, whose 
position renders it difficult to " feel." 
Their stray shot go wandering in search 
of it all over the hill-side. On the other 
hand, every shot we fire tells on their 
exposed lines, and one odd effect results, 
due to the nest of mountains in which 
we lie. Long after the shot has fallen 
and done its work, the sound of its 
advancing flight hurtles and sings 
through the air, like a distant railway 
train ; a strange union of past and 
present, as if, after the die were cast. 
Fate still deliberated. I dismount the 
men for the sake of better concealment, 
and we stand looking on from our post 
of vantage absorbed in the interest of 
the struggle. Military pleasure can go 
no further than to watch our defence of 
the position. 

" It s a picture, by Jove ! " 
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" Well, that gentleman up there 
appears to think so." And, following 
the direction of Skipwith s eyes, I see, 
in a nook up the height above us, an 
enormous white umbrella, under the 
shadow of which sits a man, also in 
white, painting at an easel, while the 
blue smoke from his pipe floats peace- 
fully in the air. There is a second 
figure standing beside him. 

"Another of those confounded cor- 
respondents," I mutter, with a feeling 
of annoyance that I was not the first 
to discover him. At any rate he will 
not do much harm there, but I must 
keep my eye upon him. At this 
moment a change in the position of 
the guns brings their fire on to a scarp 
of the hill, whence it flies off" at a 
tangent, too near us to be pleasant. I 
give the order to fall back, and we 
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are in the act of so doing, when a 
shout from above attracts our attention. 
The man under the umbrella is ges- 
ticulating violently, and the other comes 
running down. Impossible that we can 
be cut off, and that he sees it ! I halt 
the men again, telling them to be ready, 
and gallop to meet the messenger; it 
is a groom with a cockade. In after 
years, I have often wondered where the 
cockade came from. They do come 
mysteriously at times. 

" Er — m'lord, was you aweer, sir," 
he stammers out breathless, " Muster 
Daubigny, he know'd it was you; 'is 
werry best compliments, general, and 
if you wouldn't mind a-keeping o' them 
— fellers where they was for another 
ten minutes, 'e'll eve done with 'em, 
and you can take em orf where it suits 
ye." 
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" Bless my soul, Skipwith, I believe 
you re right! All the world is here. 
That s Tynte Daubigny up there." 

" Dessay. I believe he always paints 
things on the spot." 

" He's fairly on the spot just now^ 
it strikes me. Look here, go up, like 
a good fellow, and explain things to 
him. I haven't a moment to spare. 
We must take up a fresh position further 
back." 

** Thank you," replies he, ducking his 
head as a round shot sings at least 
two hundred feet above. " I think I'll 
do the same. Besides, I really don't 
know the man well enough ; we've only 
a bowing acquaintance." 

It is useless to argue. With a word 
of warning to my quondam valet (for it 
is no other), who says it reminds him 
"*summut' of our last day's shooting 
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with young Muster Peabody," we trot 
off, and eventually halt among a knoll 
of pines, whence we can see, and hold 
ourselves in readiness for opportunity, 
should it come. 

Gallantly the enemy struggle up, 
leaving a track of dark writhing 
splotches behind them, scattered over 
the burning rocks. Still they come, 
though surely now they must feel it is 
hopeless. Those heights are not to be 
won to-day, nor for many days. Now, 
if they would but break and retire, there 
might be some chance for us. But 
no, they come on, in partial shelter 
of the cliffs, and two companies com- 
mence a flank movement towards us, 
hoping perhaps to creep round the 
mountain unobserved, by the way we 
came. They advance cautiously, send- 
ing out scouts in front, and at last 
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occupy the plateau we have vacated. 
About the same time, half a dozen of 
the scouts make a swoop on the white 
umbrella. An outburst of laughter 
among the men apprises me of the fact. 

" By Jove ! " says Skipwith, turning 
on his field-glasses, "this begins to 
promise well ; they've got him. Tm 
afraid he is out of temper. Perhaps 
he sent to stop them, and they wouldn't. 
He's awfully excited," he goes on, screw- 
ing up the glass ; " his hat's tumbled off! " 

" He won't go further than that. 
His nature is simply lamb-like, he 
couldn't." 

" Oh ! can't he ? Why, he's shaking 
his fist in their faces. Now, there ! 
— he's pointing to something — and he's 
shaking his head as well. Three of 
them have collared him. Hullo ! there 
goes the easel and the tent ! " 
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In effect, even with the naked eye 
IS It visible. He has plucked the 
umbrella from the ground, felled the 
officer in charge, prodded the next 
who came on in so tender a spot, that 
the wretch doubles up and shuts like 
a book ; and he now stands at bay 
before two whole companies, whirling 
the wreckage above his head. A sup- 
pressed applause rises from our ranks. 
Even Skipwith's long cultivated non- 
chalance melts ; he forgets his rSle, and 
yells with laughter. 

" I shall get five and twenty guineas 
for this scene," he says. " Daubigny, too, 
whose meekness is a byword through 
the country. What will happen next ? " 

" Hard to guess. Perhaps you'll de- 
velope into a soldier. Nothing would 
surprise me now. But do keep quiet, 
man." 
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" I don't pretend to fight on an empty 
stomach," he growls. 

Daubigny s resistance is, of course, 
useless. He is overpowered, and sent 
under escort to the rear, while his 
captors advance, poor fellows, to their 
doom. Our men, tired of waiting, gaze 
eagerly as the two companies creep 
round to a spot quite unsheltered, which 
is enfiladed by our trenches above. 
Lances in rest, we are drawn up, and 
sit watching in painful silence behind 
the pines. From elsewhere the firing 
sounds faint and distant ; here all is 
fearfully still. They are well on to the 
ground. If only in such moments one 
could stay the beating of one s heart! My 
companion takes in the situation fully. 

" Do you mean to ome with us ? ' 

*' Yes, yes." We are serious enough 
now. " Lend me one of your revolvers." 
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The enemy are crossing the open 
ground, still advancing. Are our 
trenches deserted ? In another minute 
the chance will be gone. With strain- 
ing eyes we peer out. 

A sudden roll, a long white cloud, like 
a train swiftly flitting across a glade, 
shoots from the mountain side ; another 
and another, the sonorous rocks ring 
and re-echo. Terrible is the result 
below — the little force, surprised, be- 
wildered, checked, thrown back upon 
itself, wide gaps, fresh opening at each 
moment in its ranks ; powerless to 
retaliate, and scarcely yet realizing 
whence the attack has come, gets 
mixed in an inextricable confusion. 
The clamour of contradictory orders 
rises above the rattle of the musketry. 
Some few, throwing away their arms, 
run back. An officer, waving his sword. 
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Steps out, and shouts to them. They 
pay no heed. Drawing his revolver, 
he brings two of the deserters to the 
earth, and then himself falls upon his 
face. The rest, who have spread into 
a little cloud of skirmishers, vainly 
attempt to return the fire, as they 
shelter behind stones and scrub. The 
attempt is worse than useless. Already 
half their number cumber the ground, 
panic seizes the remainder, and a dis- 
orderly retirement takes place. Now 
is our time. " Are we ready ? " Yes. 
The horses, drawn up in line, are 
surging to and fro, tossing their crests 
and champing their bits. " Charge ! " 

Over the slope we go with a cry and 
a rush, like a storm let loose. At 
our unexpected appearance a general 
stampede ensues. One or two shots 
are fired, and Skipwith, who rides by 
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me, utters a sharp cry. I turn in alarm. 
He flushes angrily, and shakes his head 
to my question, pressing on his horse 
until he is leading the charge, and is 
the first in the midst of them. There 
is barely three minutes' work ; and when 
the wave of light horse passes on, the 
company have disappeared. From our 
old position, which we have now gained, 
it is plain that the broken ranks of the 
enemy are in retreat along the whole 
line. Sufficiently broken are they in my 
opinion to justify pursuit, and we launch 
down the incline, over ground which, 
when I retraversed afterwards, I should 
have said was impossible for cavalry. 
Across the stony, honey-combed tracts 
of heather we plunge, cutting down the 
stragglers, and driving before us a rabble 
of terror-stricken fugitives. At the ford 
of a little river comes a temporary 
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check. Three waggons of ammunition, 
with their drivers and guards, stopped 
by the rush, halt upon the bank, and 
are prepared to receive us. The shock 
is tremendous. Several of the leading 
horsemen are flung on to, and over the 
waggons, and the escort is literally 
trampled into the mud ; but not before 
half a dozen of my troopers have paid 
the penalty upon their bayonets. One 
of the waggons has been pushed into 
mid stream, and round it lies a ghastly 
heap of struggling forms. The waters 
darkened, flush discoloured for a minute ; 
then, as they quieten and sink, separate 
in their rapid flow, man from horse and 
friend from foe, and bear them away. 
The drifting cloud of white smoke lifts ; 
undisturbed the clear current ripples 
through the wheels. We are alone, and 
the waggons are ours ! Here I try to 
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rally my men. We are thoroughly 
" blown ; " and on the extreme flank, out 
of reach of any support. We have 
besides encroached dangerously near on 
the guns that are covering the retreat, 
so near, that I see the officer in com- 
mand turn his horse, and with the utmost 
self-possession sit hand on hip, taking 
a calm survey of the situation, for one 
second only. He gallops after his 
battery, which hitherto had appeared 
the least demoralized part of the force, 
and had annoyed us considerably, though 
it has been silent now some time, 
perhaps for want of ammunition. An 
inexplicable change takes place. It falls 
at once plunging into disorder, the men 
and horses scatter, one gun is halted, 
and after a minute's confusion abandoned. 
Is this mere panic ? All happens quicker 
than can be told. Vainly I try to halt. 
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my men. Drunk with success, their 
only answer is to point to the plains in 
front all dotted with the flying enemy ; 
and, with a cheer, they are upon the 
opposite bank and away. 

"You re not going to stop now," 
shouts Skipwith, "just as we've got to a 
good bit of ground ? " The man is 
transformed — blackeaed with dust and 
powder, his teeth set, and his coat torn, 
but with the stalk of the flower still 
hanging in the button-hole, I should not 
recognize him. 

I hesitate. The folly and uselessness 
of further advance is so plain. 

"Well, I'm going," he says hoarsely. 
" Pull that off"." One finger of his left 
hand dangles by a shred. " It hinders 
me with the reins." There ! the thing's 
done, though it does give me a peculiar 
sensation; and whipping out the hand- 
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kerchief, which still shows from his 
breast pocket, I knot it hurriedly over 
the wound. 

"Well go." I accede. But it must 
be to bring back the men who are now 
pressing headlong upon the enemy's 
rear. We have ridden a quarter of a 
mile, when a burst of light flashes across 
the front, followed by a roar. 

" Good God ! I thought as much. 
Those are the guns ; in five minutes 
they will clear the ground." 

In effect the leading horsemen go 
down, all but a few, who spring from 
the mass, and bound wildly across the 
open. A horse dashes by, dragging his 
rider in frantic flight. Another horse 
and rider get away ; but ere they have 
gone thirty yards, the horse rises 
straight on end, and the man, flinging 
out his arms, casts his lance into the 
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air. Like the emptying of a truck of 
stones, sounds the discharge of grape 
as it goes into them. The few left, 
turn and gallop rapidly back. The com- 
pleteness of the disaster is paralyzing. 

" This is the end, Skipwith ; be 
ready." 

But now occurs one of those extra- 
ordinary chances that mock human cal- 
culation. The morning has been bright 
and breezy, driving the dust in clouds 
over the plains. At this moment a 
violent gust sweeps down the ravine 
behind us, strikes the flat, and raises a 
whirling wall of dust and sand up into 
the skies, which, spreading, moves 
rapidly across to the enemy's positions, 
completely blotting us out from their 
sight. I know the ground perfectly, 
and, with a shout to the rest, dash off — 
not back, but to the right. 
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" There's no shelter there, man," 
screams Skipwith ; " you can see for 
yourself." 

" Come with me ; it s our one chance." 

A volley tears by, casting up the 
earth idly fifty yards to our left. The 
thunder of hoofs follows us, as the 
remnant rapidly converge. Shall we do 
it ? Hardly, if that dust storm clears. 
There is a cry from Skipwith. 

^* What's that coming up out of the 
earth ? There's a cathedral, and here's 
a town ! " 

Certainly riding in at this pace it 
looks as if a vision had sprung from 
the earth. We are on the brink of a 
steep slope, over the edge of which 
we plunge one after another; and in 
less time than it takes to write, have 
reined up breathless and panting, but 
in safety. Half a dozen stragglers 
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follow within the next minute, and I 
know that these are all ; the troop that 
has done such faithful service through 
the war is no more. Skipwith and I 
shake hands in silence. 

We are in one of the huge gullies 
which run intersecting the vast table- 
land of the valley. Without mark or 
sign, they dip under the surface of the 
plain ; and within them, for shelter, all 
the towns and villages of the district 
are built, so that the traveller, wandering 
as he thinks over a desert, suddenly 
sees a church tower springing from the 
earth, and finds a village nestling at 
his feet. Several of us who have 
come in are wounded, and the first 
thing is to see to their wants. Slowly 
we struggle down the steep into the 
village. It is a strange spot, character- 
istic of its people and their religion. 
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Out of a mass of low, mean buildings, 
rises an enormous cruciform church, its 
walls riddled with shot and loopholed 
throughout ; a mere ruin. 

" That is why we fight to the death," 
says one of the men, with the light 
of battle still gleaming in his eye, 
pointing to the church. 

His fellows mutter bitter curses be- 
tween their teeth, as they look upon it. 

" We have not bought the victory 
too dearly," says another. 

The village is like a rabbit warren ; 
half the inhabitants live in caves hol- 
lowed in the face of the bank, and what 
houses there are, are squalid beyond 
description. We make our way to the 
market place, where stands a rude stone 
lion, jetting the cold crystal waters from 
its mouth into a discoloured marble 
basin. Round about it are grouped 
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deserters, stragglers, and sick men of 
both armies, a motley gathering, all 
apathetic, spiritless, and suffering; some 
curled up upon the stone asleep, some 
talking together in knots, without raising 
their voices; others smoking alone in 
sullen silence under the lintels, protected 
from the rays of the sun. Upon in- 
quiry we hear that the worst of the 
wounded, who have been there since 
the last fighting three weeks ago, have 
been taken to the church, and, although 
there were many bad cases, they have 
had no doctor, and, as might be antici- 
pated, most have died. Several of the 
people offer us hospitality, but the little 
inn is more convenient, and there I 
give the order to dismount and put up 
the horses. One of the poor fellows 
faints away as he is being lifted from 
his saddle. The women run off crying. 
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and fetch water from the fountain to 
revive him, and sit over tending him, 
filling the air with their plaints, like 
stricken animals. They, at least, have 
learned no etiquette of sorrow. As it 
seems some sort of preparation has 
been made in the church for the sick, 
I go off thither alone to see. The doors 
stand wide open ; but, as I enter, I 
reel back from the horrors that confront 
me, with a deadly feeling of sickness. 

Under the funereal vaults of black 
marble, as in a vast tomb, lie the victims 
of the war, huddled together, the quick 
and the dead. ^Stark corpses stretch 
their rigid limbs in voiceless protest 
with the wri things of the living. Half 
naked many, and without a rag between 
them and the pavement, they lie and 
have lain here like this for three weeks, 
and for so long have their cries unheard 
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gone up to heaven. This is modern 
Christian warfare, perpetrated in the 
name of religion ; this ghastly mangling 
of bodies ; this mortal despair of immortal 
souls. My first impression is that they 
have been quite deserted ; but I see 
now there is a priest ministering to a 
man on the chancel steps, and two or 
three women are about, but this is all. 
I come to a sudden stop. Before me, 
wasted almost out of knowledge, lies 
one of my own men, who was repored 
"missing" from our last expedition. 
He lies motionless on his back, looking 
up at me, his fine bronze features fixed 
and drawn with pain, a wonderful ex* 
pression upon his face, the quiet restful 
dignity of death. 

" Master," he says, recognizing me as 
I go up, and feebly putting forth his 
hand, " pray for me ; I am having my 
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purgatory ; " and he is silent again, 
though his lips move. It is difficult to 
answer him. 

The priest, a man bent and white- 
bearded, perceiving me, comes across, 
and in a few words explains all. The 
village is almost deserted by its in- 
habitants, only a few women and children 
are left. They have had no help, no 
medical aid, and hardly any food for the 
sick, or indeed for themselves. The 
place was shelled three weeks ago ; that 
is why it is empty and there are so 
many wounded. At first those who 
were left came freely to nurse ; but 
afterwards they could not face the 
horrors of it, and only these few women 
came. Now, however, when hope 
seemed past, help was coming. A 
stranger dropped from heaven, speaking 
an unknown tongue, had been there 
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yesterday, had promised them doctors, 
nurses, and beds, and, as an earnest of 
it, had on going placed in his hands an 
immense sum of money.* 

The dying man opens his eyes, and, 
with a faint smile, joins in. "True, 
master, he came and saw us all. He 
wore the clothes of a man, but he is 
beautiful, like an angel. I think he is 
the good St. Michael himself, the patron 
of soldiers." 

"Oh God," groans another close by, 
" I cannot bear it. Take that man 
away from me." He points to a huddled 
figure next him, whose arm partially 
shades his face. 

" He is asleep," says the priest, sooth- 
ingly ; and indeed he looks so. 

" If you lay here," answers the man, 
" you would see his eyes are wide open. 

* Poor man, it was but ;^20. 
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He has lain looking at me so, since it 
grew light yesterday morning." 

Probably it is the ghastly truth. 
Hastily we raise the corpse, and bear it 
from the church, nature warring fiercely 
within, but all we can do is to leave it 
outside, for there is no place of burial. 

The long sultry day passes slowly ; 
at lengthening intervals comes the roar 
of the guns as they cover the retreat 
of the beaten army. Some little we 
are able to do for the alleviation of the 
wounded, not much, and an anxious 
look-out is kept across where the mule 
tracks trend towards the sea, for the 
promised help ; but it does not come. 
As evening draws on, it is reported 
to me that the enemy are gathering 
their dead from the plain, and that all is 
quiet. I despatch a little party to 
search in one direction, and myself go 
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off alone in another. I must be alone 
and breathe the fresh air again, if I am 
to live through this days work. Not 
that at this moment there is much 
inducement to life. How shall I give 
account of my stewardship ? Better to 
have fallen with my brave fellows than 
to go back without them. I cannot 
face it. I cannot even face the place 
where they have fallen. I wander up 
the banks of the rivulet, near to where 
we crossed in the morning, until I come 
upon the rise where the fatal battery 
made its stand. Two or three dead 
horses lie about, but there are few traces 
of the struggle. Below, the waters are 
gathered in a stagnant pool, in the 
depths of which sleep surely some of 
my own rough comrades. The thought 
draws me to it with strange attraction. 
Bedded in the red rocks, it may well 
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hide the secrets of the dead from the 
eyes of the living. 

Impelled irresistibly, I climb to the 

brink. A cold, wet mist has come with 

the evening, swathing the ground in a 

snow-white shroud ; the dews strike with 

a deadly chill as I stand upon the edge, 

vainly trying to fathom the blackness 

below. I call upon my comrades one 

by one by name, so has my sorrow 

overpowered my reason, and when they 

come not, the temptation to share their 

fate rushes on me. I make no resistance 

to the thought, but stretching out my 

arms, call again. The echoes answer 

me. . Surely I am not mistaken ! 

Something moves far down below the 

surface — my own shadow ? the wan 

reflection of the moon ? Not so. It 

rises slowly, steadily, whatever it be, 

taking shape and distinctness, and comes 
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« 

into sight; an upturned human face, 
stony and bent back, looking upon me 
with a horrible fixity in its eyes from 
under the green slime. My senses reel, 
and it seems as if every nerve and fibre 
of my body sprung at once. There is 
a smile of invitation on the half open 
lips. The face is a woman's, that of 
the woman who first crossed my path 
with disaster ; the breast half bared and 
scarred across with a gaping wound. 
Does she yet offer it as a fit resting- 
place for my head ? A frenzy of 
mingled inclination and horror seizes 
me. I strive to cry out, but my tongue 
chokes me. I remember no more. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" My dear, I can't stand it any longer, 
and what's more, I won't. I've killed 
eighty-three in the course of the night, 
and haven't slept a wink. I'm such an 
object I shan't stir out of this all day, 
and I'll go back to the yacht this even- 
ing, I declare I will." 

"She didn't mind death, but she 
couldn't stand pinching," quotes another 
voice with a laugh. "Well, my love, 
it ts very objectionable, I confess, but 
we shall have the hammocks up by 
this evening, and shall be able to rest 
in comparative peace." 
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"Oh, I dare say. You are always 
promising. You said the baggage would 
be up three days ago. It isn't here 
yet, and I haven't a thing to go 
about in." 

" Well, deadest, if you will come on 
this sort of expedition in a satin dress 
and pink satin shoes, you " 

" How absurd you are, Evelyn. You 
know one ought always to dress decently 
when one first goes to a place, and I 
meant to have worn my serges after- 
wards, only the luggage never came, 
and as for pink satin shoes, I hate 
them. The moment they get the least 
worn they look raw ; and I only put 
them on to match my trimmings, and 
Tve had nothing else to wear for three 
days." 

" You might have borrowed from me." 

" Evelyn ! as if I could keep them on 
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at all. No, Tm extremely obliged to 
you. I don't ask for much ; but I do 
not see why one should not be properly 
turned out even here ; it isn't as if 
they were all savages and natives, and 
that sort of thing; but with two Eng- 
lishmen, and one foreign officer to look 
after, it does seem absurd not to dress 
like a Christian." 

" I may remind you," says the voice 
anwering to the name of Evelyn, '*that 
one of the Englishmen is well enough 
not to want our help, the other is in- 
sensible, and the officer died shortly 
after twelve last night, poor fellow." 

" Did he ? " replies the first care- 
lessly. " What a bore when people die 
like that. He was the nicest of all ; 
he'd such pretty hands, and such fine 
eyes, though certainly he didn't look so 
well when I saw him in the afternoon, 
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they weren't so bright Heigho ! I 
wish they would knock over a few 
more Englishmen." 

" Fanny ! " 

" Well, so I do. They're so white ; 
not a bit like these lean, half-starved, 
brown-skinned savages. There's^ some 
pleasure in nursing them ; at least, there 
would be, if I could get hold of my 
linen and morning dresses; but to 
live for three days on the contents 
of one's dressing-bag ! Call Parker. 
Park— er ! " 

" Hush ! Be a little considerate, 
Fanny. Remember there are half a 
dozen sick in the house, and that the 
partitions are only canvas covered with 
paper ; and don't talk so loud. Seri- 
ously, darling, do get up, and see if 
you can be of any use. It was after 
three when I came in this morning. 
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I am tired out. I was in the church 
up to that time." 

" Ugh ! I wonder how you can go 
near it. The very thought " 

"Well, dear, never mind. Let me 
go to sleep if I can. I don't ask you 
to go there at present, but you may 
help very much if you will look after 
the few here ; this evening, you know, 
we shall have lots of help. Go and 
see how Mr. Lessenden has passed the 
night." 

" Parker," says the other voice fret- 
fully, "get up. Here, bring my dress- 
ing-gown. By-the-by, did you put those 
fresh quillings in, as I told you yester- 
day ? " 

" Very sorry, 'm, I hadn't brought 
the box with me." 

" You stupid idiot ! Well, I suppose 
it's all one can expect here. Stockings, 
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you silly ! the openwork. Who ever 
saw gold clocks at this time in thfe 
morning ? There, knot up my hair. 
Here, just touch this eyebrow. Pull 
it out at the back. There, give me a 
fan, one of the simple Brussels handker- 
chiefs, and my gold vinaigrette. Now ? " 

" YouVe all right, mum ! " 

Dimly conscious I have heard this, 
and something more. Where am I ? 
The voices are familiar. Ah, of course, 
this is Haversham, and the voices are 
Lady Evelyn's and Mrs. Golightly s. I 
was right; here she comes, the frail 
partition rocking as she opens the door, 
and sweeps gracefully in and up to the 
bedside. With awakening consciousness 
it does seem odd that she should 
quietly sit down on my bed ; yet I 
am too weak to remonstrate, but wait, 
hoping » that time will elucidate the 
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mystery. The ci-devant beauty settles 
herself in the most natural way. She 
raises me, strokes my forehead with 
a cool hand, and feels my pulse. All 
this is sufficiently astonishing and in- 
explicable. The pretty white hand 
(hands last well when they have no 
work to do) caresses my face so often, 
that I begin to suspect dimly that I 
ought to do something in return. The 
next time it passes, with a superhuman 
effort, I lift my lips to it, and impress 
a bungling kiss. 

'* Ah ! " screams my nurse, ** the man's 
come to his senses ! " 

" Mrs. Golightly," I murmur weakly, 
conscience stricken, for the effort has 
made me rather queer, " I only did it 
to get you to go. What would your 
husband say, if he knew you were 
here .? " 
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" Oh, Jim ! Why, Jim sent me." 

" Mrs. Golightly ! " I say desperately, 
" you can't expect me to believe that. 
Now I'm going to get up." 

" Get up, indeed ! " she retorts. 
" Likely. Look here," in a soothing 
voice, " rU stay with you. Til take care 
of you, and I'll " 

" But," I sigh, in despair, " I don't 
want you ; please, please go " 

" He's raving," she pouts, with a 
blank look, — " poor boy ! " 

Again my senses forsake me. An 
immeasurable period passes — two years, 
three say. When next I open my eyes, 
several people are standing round. Close 
to me is the well-known face of my old 
valet. 

"Ah, Goby," I mutter sleepily, "I 
must have been dreaming. I'm very 
tired this morning. Put out the light 
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suit, and let Mrs. Smijthe know I shan't 
be down to breakfast; and, Goby, tell 
these people to go away ; I really 
can't have my room turned into common 
property." 

" You wasn't aweer, sir " 

" Lady Evelyn ! ',' I exclaim, starting 
up agape, as I " realize " that individual, 
" what on earth has happened ? Where 
am I ? Who are all these people in 

my room ? What the deu Pardon. 

What are they all looking at me for ? " 

" Hush ! there now, you mustn't excite 
yourself." 

" But what are you doing here, and 
Mrs. Golightly, and " 

" Oh, we're the ' English ambulance/ 
come out to nurse the wounded." 

" Voti f " 

" Certainly — why not } I've got a 
fund of my own, and all the rest of it;, 
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to which I shall expect you to contribute 
handsomely later on. We don't usually 
nurse any one except natives, but as 
you are one of "us," we've made an 
exception in your favour, though I 
hardlv know what the subscribers will 
say. Now no talking. Parker, pin up 
a shawl over that window." 

Time goes on. It may be half a 
week later. The night is sultry. I 
wake hot, restless, and disinclined for 
sleep. When I call, instead of my 
nurse, a man, a figure of heroic strength 
and stature, crosses to the bed. I raise 
myself, my heart bounding beneath my 
ribs. Is it a spectre ? " Kynaston ! 
Good God ! " 

Many old familiar faces have seemed 
to float through the room, while I lay 
half-conscious, his among others ; but I 
have taken little note of them. " Call 
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the doctor," I hear him say, "and give 
me some cold water, quick." Then I 
know that the man still lives, and for a 
wonder I am neither mad nor dreaming. 
I put out my hand in token, I have no 
voice to speak. 

" Pull yourself together, old man," he 
whispers, " youVe been doing very well 
so far ; tit for tat, you know. You 
saved my life, now I mean to save 
yours. Tm sorry I made such an ugly 
nightmare ; but you must put up with 
m'e. You can't always have a lady in 
waiting," and he laughs. The laugh 
of an old friend is music at most 
times ; but when he is one raised from 
the dead ! 

" Saved your life ? " I stammer. 

" So they said." 

" I can't see ; bring the light.. Let 
me look at you and be sure." 
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" My dear Lessenden, don't be an 
ass! Fm large as life, and twice as 
ugly as of old." 

"Then tell me one thing, why am 
I kept here ? " 

" You were found among the wounded 
by the river, and of course this loss of 
blood from your wounds has " 

" Wounds ? I wasn't wounded ! " 

" You've an ugly gash across the 
left breast, just over the heart, my 
friend. How you could have gone 
about as you did, puzzled us when we 
saw it" 

" And the men, what of them ? " 

'* We brought in twelve ; two have 
died, but the others are doing well." 

This is better than I had hoped. 

" Now you mustn't get excited, try 
and sleep." 

" One thing more — I shall never rest 
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until I know — when was Haversham, 
with all its inhabitants, transported 
bodily into the table lands of the 
South ? " 

" Well, the palace is virtually broken 
up, and as Mrs, Smijthe's energies 
never want a channel, she took it into 
her head (chiefly, I believe, because 
you were here, and she said it would 
be so convenient to know somebody 
who would give her introductions) to 
get up an ambulance, and among other 
things to ask for the loan of my yacht. 
It was a rally to her war-cry, One of 
' us; " 

" Sh ! sh ! " the rickety partition 
quakes. A nose and three whisps of 
whitey brown paper become suddenly 

visible. 

"What zs all this talking about? 
Goby, you know he must noi ex 
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Oh, I beg pardon, thought servant — 
mistake." • 

The apparition vanishes, slapping the 
door to, in nervous haste, and a flutter- 
ing is heard on the inside, like a 
frightened bird. 

" You all seem to think IVe an un- 
limited capacity for excitement." 

" Yes," he laughs, " but I doubt 
whether an apparition of that kind is 
likely to quieten you much. I relieved 
Goby at two o'clock ; I suppose that s 
the explanation of it." 

From this time I begin to recover, 
and by snatches come back to life. 
Gradually I pick up the details of what 
has passed. Mrs. Smijthe is away, 
twenty miles off, at a branch which 
she has opened, with ^ feminine im- 
partiality, for the enemy's wounded, and 
she has with her a small staff of 
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trained nurses. The yacht lies off Cape 
- — -, fifteen miles distant. The flood 
of war has, while I lay sick, rolled 
far away up northwards, men are 
returning to their homes and their 
labours, trying to repair the havoc 
done. The scourge has passed. Skip- 
with and Daubigny have established 
themselves in the most airy quarters 
they could find in the village, and from 
thence despatch sketches in pen and 
pencil, rich with the finest local colour- 
ing, which are at this moment electrify- 
ing the world. The former comes now 
and then, but not often. Mrs. Golightly 
and he are at daggers drawn. She 
rubbed a saline draught into his arm, I 
believe, kinc illcB lacrimce. He has 
taken to writing tactical articles to the 
service papers, showing how perfectly 
simple are the means which would 
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ensure victory to either side, if they 
would only listen to his dictates, and 
those of common sense. Blunders in 
strategy are things he can not under- 
stand, and doesn't pretend to, he avers. 
The loss of his dressing-bag and even- 
ing clothes, which were left up in the 
hills, has soured him a little. The first 
time he comes to see me, he brings 
with him the draft of a savage article 
on " Lady Helps," '' helps " in capitals, 
with a query after it. He is in the 
midst of it, when Mrs. Golightly, who 
I imagine has heard every word, enters 
abruptly, and with a withering remark 
that she wonders what " help " excite- 
ment is, turns him out, makes a rush 
at me, sets me upon end, pats the 
pillow, arranges one of her Indian 
shawls afresh round my shoulders, and 
"smugs" my hair over my forehead. 
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exactly as if I were a big doll or a 
baby. These attentions I would resent 
if I could, for when she sets me up 
I am so weak that I invariably roll 
over, and have to wait until she picks 
me up again. She has not a corfect 
eye, nor the faintest idea of the ele- 
mentary properties of matter. If the 
leaning tower of Pisa hung over at 
forty-five degrees, it would cause her 
no surprise, and although I am not un- 
' grateful, I have a sort of fellow feeling 
with Skipwith. Daubigny, aesthetic, but 
still the gentleman, hangs about, and 
administers Art, as a curative, in no 
homoeopathic doses, illustrating his re- 
marks with designs on the canvas par- 
titions, for he always carries a chalk 
in his pocket. Whether the Rennais- 
sance fiends, wearing griffin's heads and 
ogival tails, interlaced with flashes of 
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lightning, which confront me perpetually, 
are a meet study for a sick man, may 
be questioned. I am used to them 
now, so far, that I do not mind being 
left alone in the room with them, as 
I did at first. He declares that the 
rendering has been exceptionally for- 
tunate, and wishes to have the par- 
tition cut out at once. Here, however, 
his path is crossed by the ladies, the 
same canvas forming one side of their 
room. It is important, he urges, that 
such a germ should be at once set to 
fructify in South Kensington, of which 
locality he always speaks in a half sad, 
half hopeful tone, as of an earthly 
paradise or promised land, from which 
he is in temporary banishment. But 
perforce the new revelation in curvature 
must wait. 

My own nonenity is of the completest 
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kind. One day, without my opinion 
being even asked, I am taken off, and 
wrapped in a strange and wonderful 
garment, that has frills, pipings, plaitings, 
and knots of pea-green ribbon on the 
shoulders and down the front. I protest 
strongly. By way of answer, Mr. Goby 
whips me up in his arms, and carries 
me downstairs, where he deposits me in 
the shade of a fig-tree, in the courtyard 
of the house, under an arcade of marble 
columns. 

" Don't like the ribbons, e don't," he 
says to Mrs. Golightly and Daubigny, 
who are there arranging some wraps, 
rather as if I were a puppy dog with 
a new collar, which he was unused to. 

" Oh, rubbish ! " rejoins Mrs. Golightly 
pettishly, "they're the very shade we 
want, the exact complement to the pre- 
vailing flesh tints. Besides, it's an idea." 
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" It IS," I acquiesce, vowing I will be 
revenged some day. 

Mrs. Golightly seats herself on a rug 
at my feet, and takes my hand as if it 
were a matter of course*. A native girl 
with a tambourine is presently posed 
under the fig-tree. What is it to be ? 
" The death of Rufus ? " " The landing 
of Julius Caesar ? " Whatever it is, will 
never be known, for just as all is 
arranged, and Daubigny has fixed his 
easel in the corner, two slight figures in 
black appear in the light of the entrance 
archway. The foremost comes up 
straight to me, holding out a well fitting 
dog-skin gauntlet for my acceptance, 
quite in her old imperial way. It is 
Mrs. Smijthe. 

** This rather smacks of the ' amateur,' 
doesn't it ? " she says, looking first at 
the knots of ribbon, and then at Mrs. 
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Golightly. "Well, IVe brought you a 
professional nurse now at any rate." 
And half turning, she links her arm in 
that of her companion, and draws her 
forward. The latter throws back her 
veil, and discloses the pale statuesque 
features of Helena Raby. Her bared 
hand is laid in mine— a moment. Our 
eyes meet, but had I not been feeling 
and dreaming of pulses lately, I should 
not have known what now I know. 

Skipwith and his gaucherie did me no 
ill turn one night, a long time ago. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It is a mistake not to know when one 
is well off, and one which a man learns 
to avoid as he grows older. Con- 
valescence under the circumstances, is 
a thing rather to be envied than not; 
and the days are pleasant to look back 
upon. Our head-quarters are shortly 
moved to a grey farm-house, which 
overlooks the slopes, and the scene of 
the recent fight. Embowered in a 
thicket of colossal reeds, gnarled cork 
trees of stupendous girth, banks of fern, 
bushes of scarlet geranium, clumps of 
flowering aloe, and festooned with a 
luxuriant growth of great wild con- 
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volvuli ; it stands upon the fork of a 
babbling streamlet; and the oleanders 
which rise in walls of white and crimson 
on either side, shower upon its roof, and 
into the running waters about it, the 
heavy superabundance of their blossom. 
One may sit here for uncounted hours, 
gazing out upon the scene through the 
star tracery of the overhanging leaves, 
while the spring ripens into summer, 
and the earth below is gemmed with 
flowers; the birds, the bees, and the 
butterflies rioting in the glades by day, 
the nightingales by night. It is difficult 
to see the iridescent mists gather in 
the valley, and, floating upward, wreath 
round the untrodden peaks ; to watch 
the purple shadows of the hills as they 
pursue their eternal course, traversing 
the expanse from horizon to horizon, 
mount into the sky, and fade its depths 
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of azure until they mingle with the 
oncoming night; day upon day the 
same glad sunshine brightening the 
world, and all Nature throbbing with 
a new-born life; it is difficult to see 
these things, and become neither ^ poet 
nor painter. 

Meanwhile the work falls heavily on 
the little ambulance; in consequence I 
have not very much of them, with the 
exception of Mrs Golightly, who is 
constant ; and who, finding me the best 
of excuses, sits the whole day in the 
wooden verandah, inventing fresh com- 
binations of ribbon, calling her maid up 
every five minutes to consult her on 
these important matters, and affording 
some idea of the heights and depths to 
which a life of feminine idleness may 
extend. I have tried her on every 
subject high and low under the sun. 
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and she has only risen to one — her 
personal appearance ; but hint at it, and 
her whole heart overflows on the 
instant. I am shortly in possession of 
an intimate knowledge of her peculi- 
arities. How her feet are so small, that 
they are quite out of proportion. How 

she invariably has to send her dresses 

« 

back, because the dress-makers refuse to 
credit the measures given. How when 
she was at school, she was ' nicknamed 
" Lady Godiva," and allowed to bathe 
without a dress, as her hair completely 
covered her, and she used to stumble 
over it coming out of the water. How 
the P. R. A. keeps a model of her hand 
and forearm in a crystal vase on an altar, 
under the glass dome in the centre of 
his studio, and burns six wax tapers 
round it every evening, besides having 
a silver lamp pendant before it, which 
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is never extinguished by day or by 
night. And the hearts she has broken, 
from those of princes of the blood royal 
down, the fact being that no man has 
been able to withstand her charms for 
more than ten minutes on end. If any- 
thing does puzzle me in all this, it is that 
she should have flung herself away on a 
harum-scarum fellow like Golightly, who 
has neither money, good looks, nor good 
manners to recommend him. I venture 
one day almost to hint at this, and at 
once get my answer. It was — nay, 
reader, start not — it was " Love." She, 
the destroyer of so many hearth stones, 
whose advent had been the bane of 
all domestic happiness (alas !) where- 
ever she set her foot, was at last 
herself conquered. Who would have 
thought it? 

Shut in through the golden days, the 
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sad experience of their daily work in the 
hospital has its natural effect on the 
others. As the season advances and 
the worst cases have been laid to their 
rest, under the shadow of the great 
stone Christ in the churchyard, and 
when those with whom the fight has 
gone hardly, thanks to incessant care, 
have been snatched from the gjave, and 
wake to a new life with the outbursting 
glory of the summer; then the worn 
labourers in the vineyard relax their 
efforts and allow themselves a little of 
the rest they have earned so well. 
That three delicate women, unused to 
hard work of any description, should 
have in them such capacity for it, is 
astonishing ; they have had help, but 
the burden of the day has been upoti 
their shoulders. 

It is the dawning of a day divine, the 
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myriad pulses of the sunshine throb 
hotly in the gorgeous ether, and floods 
of shadow are poured across the paths 
of the garden where I wander, when 
through a vista of stems I see Miss 
Raby. The straying sunbeams play 
fitfully in the bronze ripple of her hair 
as she comes, and a litde breeze catching 
up the white and rosed blossom that 
has fallen everywhere, sweeps them 
towards her and litters them in wanton 
waste about her feet. Something cer- 
tainly she has lost since we first met, 
and something gained; the Greek oval 
of her face is less perfect, but a more 
expressive type has succeeded, and if 
her hand would not be modelled for the 
P. R. A.'s studio just now — well, women 
can wear gloves at most times, and 
hands recover. 

Prepare yourself," she says gently, 
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seating herself beside me ; " your work 
is done, the campaign is at an end." 

My cigar drops among the flower 
petals, shrivelling and purpling them. 
I rise trembling to my feet. 

" And the Prince ? " 

" He has fled to England." 

So this is the result, as it is of most 
wars. Blood and money are spent like 
water, thousands are ruined, districts 
devastated, and at the end, except for 
the mischief done, all is much where it 
was before. The blow is heavy, for 
it was unexpected ; yet I have had other 
thoughts, laid other plans. Miss Raby 
is silent, and I pace to and fro kicking 
the fallen bloom which lies in drifts like 
the snow. 

" What shall I do now, dearest ? " 
I say, desperately, turning upon her 
and making the plunge of life. She 
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waives the question, but it is under- 
stood. 

" John, are you ever quite serious ? '' 

"'Well, I find enough to laugh at, 
but at you " 

" Why stop at me ? " 

" Well, I won't," I say, already smiling. 

" You're not wanted exactly." 

" I know it." 

" I confess a single-handed battle has 
its charms for me." 

" ' We don't want to fight.' " 

"And the other? for there has been 
another," she says, picking the petals 
from a flower. 

" That is buried — for ever," I answer 
hotly. " I '' 

"Very well," she interrupts undis- 
turbed, " enough ; we of my school take 
a man's word — or even a woman's — 
once given." 
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" Agreed ! Will you come — with me 
— home — to Oakingham ? *' 

"Oakingham?" Her lips falter as of 
old at the word. "John, what do you 
mean ? " 

"What I say — the place is in the 
market, it may be ours if you will." 

A passion of emotion breaks into her 
voice. " Oh ! John, take me as I am, 
this moment, if you care for me. I have 
never changed, I never shall, you are 
first and last. I would go with you to 
heaven or to hell if you asked it, but 

home Now you know I am a 

fool." 

She comes to me laughing, but with 
a suspicious lustre in her eyes, her 
cheeks aflame, her lips trembling, her 
hands like ice — memories to be garnered 
to all time. 

"You have put me on a pedestal, 
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John, but I warn you once for all of your 
bargain; you have only got a woman, 
and a very human one." And so the 
compact is ratified. 

As a fact we are all looking to Home. 
Kynaston has been at the sea for some 
days, and I presently join him to make 
arrangements. It is an oppressive sun- 
less day, when after traversing on mule- 
back some fifteen miles of moorland, I 
descend upon a land-locked bay, shut in 
by blue burnt hills of cinder rock, inside 
which the yacht, the Phantonty lies at 
anchor ; the sea, changeful with the sky, 
is slate coloured, and lifting its leaden 
wavelets at slow intervals on to the 
shingle. Some of the crew have been 
ashore for water, and their boat is on 
the beach, so that I have not long to 
wait to get aboard. " Kynaston ! " I 
say, tapping and opening the cabin door, 
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whereby I am just able to insert myself 
longitudinally. 

'/ Hullo ! You here ? Well this is an 
age of progress. Come in." 

"It's all very well to say 'come in;' 
what the dickens is this blocking up the 
door ? " 

" Lint, to be sure." 

" And where are your carpets ? " 

" Up." 

" And the pictures ? " 

" Down. You see we weren't expect- 
ing you." 

In spite of the old manner, he is much 
changed. As he stands under the sky- 
light I see him well, and I mark it in a 
hundred ways; his hair is grizzled, his 
face thinner, and in his eyes is a look 
always as if he fell back after speaking, 
on some grave inner thought. "We're 
going to have a storm," I remark, with 
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an endeavour to open a rational con- 
versation. 

" I think we are ; however, we're all 
safe, unless the sides of the bay are 
blown in, or some one else attempts 
to share our quarters; we haven't too 
much room, but it was great luck find- 
ing such a nook at all on a coast like 
this." 

" Not much chance of visitors, I 
fancy." 

We fall to discussing plans and pros- 
pects. " I mean to stay abroad," he 
says. "Fact is, I am very short of 
money. I haven't been so hard up 
since I sold Stubbs major my multum in 
parvo knife behind the chapel at Eton 
for half-a-crown, a dog whistle, and part 
of the lower jaw of a crocodile." 

" Let me offer you a five-pound note. 
I know your income is under fifty thou- 
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sand a year, though not so very much, 
I believe, but still " 

" I am quite in earnest, and after what 
has happened " 

" Kynaston," I blurt out, " that is just 
what I want to know." 

His face darkens, he is silent ; then I 
tell him all so far as I have been con- 
cerned. He listens like a man half 
understanding to the end. 

"It is a judgment!" he exclaims, 
pacing the narrow floor in uncontrollable 
agitation. 

" And she, the other." I cannot frame 
her name. " Kynaston, was it true, 
what you spoke in delirium, when we 
thought you were dying, you said your 
'wife/?" 

'* It is a time when a man would 
naturally speak the truth, if at no other," 
he answers bitterly. " Yes, it was true, 
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she was my wife; we were married 
secretly on the continent before we went 
to Haversham; we were to have been 
publicly married in London afterwards. 
There were reasons, her reasons, and I 
allowed myself to be persuaded." His 
look appals me. 

" What of her ? forgive me." 

" She died — three months since — in 
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" Enough, enough." I stop him, his 
face is hollow and lined, his lips 
grey. He speaks the words as if they 
would choke him, turning away from 
me. It is hard for a proud man to 
tell. 

** The blow fell long- ago," he con- 
tinues, with a wretched attempt at a 
smile. " How white you are, man ! Sit 
down. Don't be afraid, I can bear to 
tell you now : you remember that 
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miserably wet day after the ball at 
Haversham ? " 

" Ye3." 

" There were some strange doings 
that night; no matter how, they came 
to my ears, and an explanation was the 
result My suspicions were aroused to 
a pitch wanting little of certainty. I 
don't know how I got through the day ; 
you recollect coming to my room that 
evening ? We had a quarrel ; I assure 
you I had not the faintest idea of what 
I said or did at the time. I remember 
your face perfectly well, and the anger 
with which you left. How I got away 
at all I cannot say, but my servant tells 
me that at intervals I was quite myself. 

I found F in town ; what I said to 

him I never knew or how or why we got 
to Bruges." 

'' But the key to all this ? " 
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" Old friend," he says, stretching out 
his hand, " don't ask, my tongue is tied. 
Let the dead past bury its dead. You 
knew the woman, and were measured 
with her passions. Let it be. You 
have seen the end of my story; God 
grant you a happier one." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" I was telling you the other day 
about Splush, and how I got rid of him ; 
I see he's waiting his trial in Mud- 
borough gaol ; the place as I told you 
was for sale before I left England. 
Yes," he goes on thoughtfully, " there is 
little doubt of course, it will concern 
you; he was arrested for forgery, and 
it is certain that there has been foul 
play all along in the ' Oakingham ' 
business. There are the papers, they 
only came in yesterday," and he pushes 
across the table one which has been 
marked. I just glance at it, but the 
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glance suffices — we ought to be in 
England. 

A knock ; a thick-set weather-beaten 
man, with bushy red hair, jams himself 
fast in the doorway, where he makes 
frantic and ineffectual efforts to doff an 
uncertain species of headgear. " Captain 
Gruggen," says Kynaston, introducing 
us ; " but I think you have met at the 
ambulance." 

** Lor bless yer, sir ; met ! " grunts 
that gentleman, extricating himself, and 
in a tone which might imply we were 
brought up together. " Met ! " and his 
rich red face bursts into a hurricane of 
smiles ; " Lor ! but there, sir," turning to 
me, " I knowed the cut o' your jib well 
enough, but I don't suppose, now, you*d 
a recognized mine." 

" I remember your voice at any rate, 
captain, I think." 
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" Ah ! " he shakes his head. " T aint 
likely you'd do more ; " here he surveys 
his old pea jacket and battered cap. " I 
was a wearin' my quarter-deck hat, and 
gaff tops'! boots. No. T'aint likely. 
It's comin' on to blow, sir, werr)^ 'ard^ 
weny 'ard," he says, changing the con- 
versation. 

"Yes," says Kynaston, " I see we're 
going to have some weather; the glass 
has dropped half an inch. I'll come on 
deck in a second ; but I just wanted to 
ask you a question about this orphanage 
of yours." 

Captain Gruggen, as I afterwards 
learn, is a man who has raised himself 
from the bottom of the ladder ; he is a 
bluff Newfoundland sea captain, and 
began life as a cabin boy, of which he 
is rather proud than otherwise. He is 
no fine gentleman yacht captain, but a 
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rugged toiler of the high seas, with a 
patriot's love for his own storm-beaten 
land. It is not a master like his that 
would listen unmoved to tales of the 
perils of the winter fisheries, of widows 
and orphans left destitute. 

" Fact is," says Kynaston, unfolding 
the plans, " the captain has a family of 
his own ; and if anything happens to 
the Phantom, means to leave them fully 
provided for." 

** YouVe fond of children, Captain 
Gruggen ; understand 'em, eh ? " 

" Lor bless yer, sir," he roars ; " bred 
em, sir, bred 'em ; " with quite a sport- 
ing air. 

" Many of your own ? " 

"Six, seven, eight," he counts reflec- 
tively, putting down his fingers on the 
table ; " eight, sir, and another on the 
stocks. But lor' bless you, sir, my wife. 
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there ! she goes on. What I says to 
*er, sir, is jus* this : I says, ' Mary 
Ann ; Mary Ann,' says I ; ' you won't 
stop till youVe bin and laid the keel 
of a bishop ! ' '* Here he boils over 
and fairly explodes. 

A warning howl through the rigging, 
and rattling of the shrouds, sends us at 
this point on deck; the few necessary 
directions are given ; as Kynaston has 
work below, I light a cigar and remain 
there. Captain Gruggen stays, feeling 
no doubt a responsibility in my enter- 
tainment, and starts a series of yarns, 
which have a refreshing novelty of their 
own. We are at a tremendous climax. 
*' What are you to do, sir ? " he de- 
mands, sternly, waving his short black 
cutty in the air. " What are you to do, 
with seven men overboard, the sea a 
runnin' mountings high, and the cap- 
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tain a kneelin' on the first lieutenant s 
stummick to prevent 'is suicidin 'isself ? " 
" What indeed ? " I murmur, aghast at 
the picture ; when the long grey line 
that has unnoticed flown swiftly over 
the leaden waves, closes upon us with a 
rush, and a sweeping deluge . of rain, 
driving us below. 

After a while, however, the rain 
becomes less violent ; and through the 
port-holes the white sea horses are 
visible, as they race in, crashing and 
tumbling over the rocky barriers which 
guard the entrance ; jammed together 
they rise, tossing their foaming crests, 
and the wind cutting them down, 
sweeps the flakes off and away until it 
is like looking at a snow-storm. 

** Come on deck," says Kynaston, 
throwing aside his papers; "this is too 
fine to miss." Standing in our water- 
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proofs, we watch the seas through a 
blinding mist of spray, when an ex- 
clamation of surprise escapes him, and 
he points to where the billows are 
lifting in the entrance, "Is that a 
burgee, or what? there — no — now it's 
gone — wait a moment — Good Heavens ! 
it's a boat," he says, "and every stitch 
of canvas set ; " as a dim form is hurled 
into the air beyond the breakers. " Hi ! 
here ! Gruggen ! " By this time the 
boat is the object of general atten- 
tion. 

" They're stark, staring loonytics ! " 
roars the skipper, coming up round- 
eyed, and almost dropping his glass. 
" A squares! set in this weather, and a 
mains'l without a clue or a reef in it! 
Lor, bless my soul ! if they ain't a 
runnin' straight at the hopening ; if they 
gets through that, I'm blessed if they'll 
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Stop 'emselves afore they reaches the 
top of them hills up yonder," and he 
jerks a bent thumb over his shoulder. 

" Get the gig ready," orders Kynaston 
sharply. 

It is a ticklish moment. She comes 
rapidly bearing down upon us, a little 
yacht, apparently of Bermudian rig : the 
crew are trying to haul down sail. She 
scuds flying before the wind, skims over 
the outermost breakers, and with a 
spring like a hunted deer bounds on to 
the hill of raging waters in the entrance. 
At this moment the shock, or the efforts 
of the crew, let loose the squaresail, 
which with a roar we can hear at this 
distance, flies straight up, stands square, 
a huge parallelogram stretching seventy 
feet above the deck, for a single second, 
and then parts into a thousand ribbons 
lashing the air like a monstrous horse- 
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tail ; the boat staggering leaps up and 
down the white water-fall, and rushes 
into the haven — safe ! We breathe 
again. 

"Well I never!" gasps the captain, 
scratching his head, as she skims swiftly 
under our stern, giving us a cheer, to 
which we heartily respond. " They can't 
stop 'emselves all the same." 

He is right; they do their best, and 
after turning round three times — more 
or less — run as many yards up the beach. 
The instant after we follow them in the 
gig ; but before we get there a suspicion 
crosses me; the " lunatics," one of whom 
is engaged in wringing the water out 
of his watch as we land, are no other 
than my old friends Ticehurst and 
Cooly. As we four stand face to face 
we burst into homeric laughter. 

"Well ! " observes Kynaston, speaking 
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first, and shaking the latter gentleman's 
hand ; " it s a grand thing to have been 
born to be hanged, eh, Gruggen ? " 

Cooly appropriates the compliment as 
not less than his due. 

*' Heard you were here/' says Tice- 
hurst, by way of explanation ; " thought 
we'd just run down the coast and pay 
you a visit ; so here we are. You know 

the regiment s at , only two days oflF. 

Joe ! what have we done it in ? " 

" Last thirty miles, just over the hour, 
sir," answers the ancient mariner so 
called, who was their sole companion. 

" Deuced lucky that squall," remarks 
Mr. Cooly, with brevity; "thought we 
shouldn't have been in till dark," and 
he lights his pipe. Captain Gruggen 
listens speechless. 

" Come aboard and tell us all about 

it," says Kynaston ; " the men will look 
voi. m. R 
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after your ship." And aboard we go 
in the gig. 

" This is delightful, 'pon my honour/* 
declares Ticehurst, emptying half a pail 
of water into my lap, out of the hollow 
crown of his hat. " Who'd have thought 
of seeing you here ? " 

" We Ve only ten days' leave," grumbles 
Mr. Cooly, aggressively, through his 
much smirched eye-glass; **and every 
blessed duty have we got to pull up. 
It's enough to make a fellow cut the 
whole concern ; all your time spent on 
the road. Now if we could get a 
breeze going back like the flick we had 
to-day, we might stay till Wednesday." 
Captain Gruggen's jaw Relaxes in 
silence. 

It is evening; we have dined, and 
fitted our guests internally and exter- 
nally, to the best of our ability, and are 
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now in the peaceful enjoyment of pipes 
and grog. 

" What about the regiment ? " I ask, 
" you haven't told us yet. What do you 
do at ?" 

" Work," growls Mr. Cooly, glum at 
once, and speaking as usual through 
his now scintillating eye-glass ; " work, 
and supply free rations of fresh meat to 
the mosquitos. It*s enough to make a 
fellow," etc., etc. 

"And our mutual friend, the colonel ? " 

"Gone," replies his old antagonist, 
solemnly. " Gone. IVe got a potato 
on my chimney piece, the very image of 
the old gentleman ; eyes, nose, and all ; 
wonderful how Nature repeats herself 
at times. I keep it ' In Memoriam,' " 
he adds, with perfectly painful gravity. 
" By the bye, the rumour of his having 
drunk his tub, the morning after we 
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entertained you that time, was officially 
confirmed." 

" Come, come ! ' De mortuis.* " 

" Oh ; he s not dead, only now and 
then dead — dr ! " 

*' Really you're too bad, Cooly," 
breaks in Ticehurst. 

"What of that double-dyed donkey 
Spavington ? " 

"Exchanged," says our informant, 
affecting to extract something from the 
corner of his eye; "gone to a light 
infantry regiment ; doesn't know the 
difference now between a drum and a 
fife, and fears, should we ever meet 
again, there might be a difficulty about 
honorary members." 

" And Ap Jones, has he got his pro- 
motion yet ? " 

" Oh ! yes ! The guards not un- 
frequently turn out to him, mistaking 
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him for the governor, owing to his 
venerable appearance. Since we came 
abroad, his Welsh accent has thickened 
fearfully, he's almost unintelligible at 
times. It seems he was at school at 
Balham ; possibly that s where he got it 
from, but it's a vexata quaestio, and 
owing to his age, is fast passing into a 
matter of history." 

" And Bludyer } " 

" Oh ! quite in his old form. He 
was sat upon last week though, in spite 
of it." 

" Yes ? " 

" Yes. Went to dine at the gun- 
ners' mess, and began laying down 
the law as usual, about the new tor- 
pedoes ; had a row about em with 
the man opposite, and didn't give in 
till he found he was speaking to the 
inventor." 
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" Good ! You all appear to have 
developed somewhat, even you." 

" Yes, even I," he assents. " I look 
after the men's reading room, and pro- 
vide 'em with a few well-chosen works, 
which I usually present 'em with myself. 
I've got quite a name, haven't I, Tice- 
hurst ? Wasn't it you I gave Blair's 
sermons to ? " Ticehurst nods. 

" There is a mystery here." 

" Not at all, my dear fellow," he re- 
joins, quietly puffing; "I don't mind tell- 
ing you in confidence, that my mamma 
sends me a packet every month; you 
needn't let it get about though ! " 

These facile gentlemen help the time ; 
and amid strolls inland, bathing, and 
tinkering up Mr. Cooly's yacht, the 
Wangletop, of three and a half tons 
burden, the better part of a week slips 
away. One fine morning a note comes 
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from Mrs. Smijthe, saying that we are 
to expect the whole caravan on the 
next day. Whereupon, drawing in our 
bachelor horns, we make haste to pre- 
pare for them. The carpets reappear, 
and the pictures, and Mr. Cooly gives 
up his erratic habit of wandering for 
hours upon the sea beach, in the sole 
vestiture of his eye-glass ; a proceeding 
which the extreme heat almost war- 
rants. Never were four more respect- 
able members of society, than the four 
who welcome the return of the ambu- 
lance. 



Pleasant it is to lie upon the tiger 
skins under the shade of the mainsail, 
watching the white fleece in its fanciful 
gyrations upon the sky of china blue. 



J 
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and lulled by the gentle rocking of the 
yacht, as she slips swiftly through the 
summer sea, " Homeward Bound " to 
those rough shores to which an English- 
man's heart ever turns instinctively, no 
matter what associations of beauty, pain, 
or pleasure other lands may hold for 
him. Once before, traversing these 
same seas, I journeyed with a man, 
young, tall, and stalwart. "Where are 
you going ? " I asked him. 

" I am going to lay my bones in 
England." 

I looked into his face, but there was 
no jest there, yet I laughed him down. 
He knew best. Poor boy ! He was 
wild and visionary, but in this his 
instincts were unerring : within a month 
his difficulties and doubts were laid to 
rest in six feet of London clay. A 
man who had compressed a lifetime 
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into the scant space of twenty-one 
years. With some such home sickness 
we are all ailing, but with, we hope, a 
happier future. 

Of myself — of ourselves now, I need 
say no more, there is a work for us at 
home, and the dawning of a new life. 
Idle is the attempt to piece the shreds 
of the past — it is gone, and we are 
hurried away from it; over the paths 
that we have trodden, fresh flowers 
bloom, fresh feet tread. 

In the hot hey-day of his youth, a 
man lightly casts his sword into the 
scale of his fortunes, willing to take 
the luck of it as it goes. If later, his 
lot change and he comes to graver 
things, none the more shall it rust in 
the scabbard, still are battles unfoughten, 
still are fields to be won. The stead- 
fastness of manhood is built upon the 
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ruins of youth, on its follies, its falls, its 
searchings, its unrest ; out of these shall 
he gather fruit which has ripened for 
him unlooked for, undeserved. 



THE END. 
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